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A Plea for Mutual Guidance 
F. B. RIGGS, A. B., ED. M., HEADMASTER INDIAN MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL, LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Sota FTF RE are many factors which condition the 
progress of teachers in their profession. Among 

l these may be mentioned individual study of edu- 
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cational problems, taking courses at colleges, par- 
ticipating in the activities of educational associa- 
tions, previous training, native endowment, and 
mutual guidance through colleagues. We are here 
PMNS Concerned with only the last-named means of 
progress, particularly as applicable to boys’ boarding schools. 
Mutual guidance, as we propose to use it, means a systematic 
cooperative effort of the faculty to so act on each other that 
there results a better recognition of each one’s own oppor- 
tunity, as well as of others’ opportunities, and a stimulation 
through vital contacts to loyal progress in education. My 
thesis is a plea that all members of the faculty should engage 
in a plan of mutual discussion and helpfulness through sug- 
gestion and criticism. 

Guidance may be compared to leading a group, composed 
of experts, up a mountain whose approach is difficult. As 
the ground changes, the individual leadership requirements 
change, necessitating consultation, that is, mutual discussion 
and open criticism on the best methods of approach. 

Let us attempt, then, a broad definition of the field of 
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mutual guidance, strengthening that definition or philosophy 
through practical examples, and finally pointing a way for the 
individual teacher to act on his problems. 

In order that mutual guidance of teachers may be effec- 
tive, we must recognize that any body of teachers is not actu- 
ated by one point of view, but rather by divergent points of 
view, which must, in some way, be brought together so as to 
shed the light of understanding on school problems. 

Teachers differ in mental equipment. The existence of 
extreme differences in mental equipment among teachers is 
as well recognized as is the difficulty of measuring these 
differences. Teachers differ in mental traits due to their 
previous history and educational experiences. Differences in 
mental traits among teachers are due to differences in native 
endowment plus subsequent environment. Educational and 
other experiences, for example, may produce in teachers differ- 
ent memories, different hierarchies of habits, varying thres- 
holds of consciousness, different degrees of suggestibility and 
different kinds of reasoning powers. The emotions of fear, 
anger, etc., will, for the same reasons, show themselves in 
various ways. Through their education teachers will develop 
an over- or under-sensitization resulting in the extremes of 
frankness and reticence and in the various resulting compen- 
satory characteristics. Through longer practice than could 
obtain in children, sometimes conscious, sometimes not, some 
teachers have developed an “Affective Compensation,” which 
is the slowly developed habit of reacting in a fixed way so that 
the natural affect is covered by the opposite one. Whether a 
reaction is a natural one or an “Affective Compensation”’ is 
the very pith of many a solution of human contacts. 

Other differences may be found in the varying influence 
of teachers’ different degrees of economic status. Without any 
implication of group snobbery, a man brought up in reduced 
circumstances may find himself at a disadvantage when asso- 
ciating with people whose opportunities have been such that 
they could afford good books, good plays, a variety of com- 
panions and stimulating travel. That the “wisdom of a 
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learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure” is true only, 
of course, when a wise use is made of the leisure time, but if 
there is practically no leisure time “how can he get wisdom 
that holdeth the plow?” Those who have not had the “oppor- 
tunity of leisure’’ in the past should be given the opportunity 
during the school year. 

Teachers also differ in physical traits. 

Whatever interests and ambitions a member of the staff 
may have, his physical fitness must be taken into account as 
one of the limiting or perhaps revealing factors. Age, fat- 
ness, flat feet, etc., should be a matter of mutual recognition, 
tempering any suggestions, covering, for example, rotary 
supervision of hikes, canoeing and activities not under the 
athletic director. Physical differences should be recognized 
quite as clearly as mental ones. We do not think of saying, 
“Go in like a good fellow and take my Latin class.” No! 
Pray, what would happen to the Latin class? Should sugges- 
tions about physical activities be on a less intelligent basis? 

So far we have touched only on the recognition of indi- 
vidual differences. We next consider the integration of these 
individual differences, then consider the resulting attitudes 
and concepts, and finally we propose to outline the adminis- 
tration of Mutual Guidance, based on the above principles. 

Integration, as the word implies, means, in general, making 
whole; in a move restricted sense in mathematics it means, 
roughly, a summation process. The idea of integration, as 
here used, means fitting together, as an effective force, the 
individual differences of the faculty. It does not mean a 
weakened public opinion originally composed of powerful 
divergent points of view. It is not the average of individu- 
alities, but a new power resulting from bringing different 
individualities together. It is a compound rather than a mix- 
ture. Like Browning’s Abt Vogler: “Out of three sounds he 
frames not a fourth sound, but a star.” 

Among the means of accomplishing this integration may 
be mentioned self-knowledge, a strong leadership, the over- 
lapping of the responsibilities of different teachers, and the 
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transformation, through the influence of associates, of indi- 
vidual liabilities into assets. 

Every teacher must first be equipped with self-knowledge 
and learn to become an efficient engineer of himself. This 
education comes partly from mutual discussion and sugges- 
tions, coupled with some introspection. Every teacher must 
learn what his particular human machine is capable of, how 
to adapt himself to his environment, and how to draw on and 


- contribute to his higher motives. 


With a knowledge, then, of how we actually respond and 
are capable of responding to conditions, we are prepared to 
adapt ourselves to our environment. The study of psychol- 
ogy—introspectively and behavioristically—is essential to all 
forward-looking teachers. 

Finally, for each teacher to become an efficient engineer of 
himself, he must have had an experience which will reveal to 
him the source of his motives. Urge, integration of wants, 
autonomy of the moral imperative, élan vital, libido, spirit 
of God, conscious social purpose—deny it or call it what you 
will, it is there. It is by the contemplation of the nature of 
God, however we may interpret that nature, that we under- 
stand this driving force. Objective behavioristic psychology 
will not help us here. Because ineffable, indescribable, irre- 
ducible, is this spirit any less potent in shaping our lives? 

To further the integration of teachers’ differences, a central 
coordinating leadership is essential. School spirit, which is 
best shown by a cooperative effort to better the usefulness of 
the school, seldom results in practical good unless there be a 
head through whom the ideas and suggestions may pass and 
by whom they may, in general, be directed. The overlapping 
of teachers’ interests and responsibilities to avoid what Gomp- 
ers scored as “specialists in industry,” tends to narrow the 
gap produced by extreme individual differences and to amal- 
gamate into a living force the diverse elements in the per- 
sonnel of the faculty. There is an integration of the indi- 
vidual differences of ability in the faculty when each member 
of the faculty refers to his associate those problems in which 
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the individuality of the associate can be brought into service. 
Individual peculiarities of masters may be liabilities when 
standing alone, but may become assets when combined with 
desirable or undesirable traits of other teachers. 


X was considered effeminate—possibly was so—but this 
apparent effeminacy was in reality an extreme sensitiveness, 
that is, he responded overmuch to all stimuli—and conse- 
quently overestimated the importance of this response. Y 
discovered that he had an appreciative knowledge of the 
esthetic side of life, the fine arts and beauties in nature, and 
told X as much, suggesting that X should give this apprecia- 
tive knowledge to the boys. X had an outlet. Here was some- 
thing he knew about and liked. His apparent liability was 
turned into an asset. 

The existence of individual differences and their adjust- 
ment and integration should result in the development among 
teachers of desirable qualities for carrying on the work of 
the school. Let us consider these qualities in order. 


1. A sense of responsibility. 

This trait, to be effective, must be backed by an appropriate 
ability. This ability comes from training and experience in 
assuming responsibilities appropriate to the abilities. It can- 
not be taught as an abstract quality, but grows through the 
development of knowledge. Leadership, authority, knowledge 
and a sense of responsibility are all functions of each other. 
The idea of mutual guidance of teachers does not imply a 
spineless, headless leadership. Each teacher should, through 
his appropriate unique contributions, develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility toward the school as a whole, yet each specific 
responsibility should, by mutual suggestion, led by the Head- 
master, be delegated to a single person. Even though a re- 
sponsibility be given to a committee, it is the chairman of 
that committee or some other one person who must be the 
executive head. Conversely, every teacher should be able to 
head some committee or take some definite responsibility in 
which he is the acknowledged and practical head. 
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A sense of responsibility grows through the freedom of act- 
ing without over-correction; this freedom, in turn, developing 
an increased knowledge. As the senses of responsibility of 
the individual masters become more acute, it would not be 
reasonable to expect unity of thought at faculty meetings. 
Radicalism, coupled with just a touch of intolerance, is one 
of the signs of a deeply rooted sense of responsibility. We 
should expect the master of mathematics to feel that his sub- 
ject is the most important one; we expect him to begrudge 
the time spent on French. The outward harmony of a 
smoothly running autocratic faculty meeting might seem more 
effective, but the inward unification coming from loyal aims, 
even though coupled with apparently irreconcilable expres- 
sions of opinion, is more productive of thoughtful progress. 


2. Physical courage. 

It takes some courage to receive and give criticism, but so 
much has been said about moral courage as a desideratum, 
that I would like to leave the development of that element of 
courage to the reader’s common sense and experience. May 
I say a word in regard to a certain attitude about physical 
courage. ‘Mere physical courage,” “brute courage,” “animal 
courage” and like terms indicate the abuse into which this 
attitude has fallen. I remember a clergyman who once talked 
to our boys said in substance, “You are on the football field 
and get a broken nose or a broken collar bone and think 
you need courage. You don’t need any courage for that sort 
of thing. But you do need courage when you face your dear 
Headmaster and manfully say, ‘I have sinned.’” We all” 
wished our friend might be a boy for a day because he evi- 
dently had never been one before. At any rate the clergy- 
man built better than he knew. We thought and talked more 
about physical courage. 

3. Patience and tolerance. 

We expect more of our colleagues than we actually accom- 
plish ourselves and feel impatient if they do not meet these 
expectations, and consequently, though not with reason, we 
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are intolerant towards any other shortcoming they may mani- 
fest. Masters become more patient under criticism and more 
tolerant in giving criticism when the criticism is prompted by 
a desire to help. 


4. A sense of justice in dealing with boys and adults. 

We may think that we have a fixed sense of justice, but 
teachers, in meting out what they consider justice, are gov- 
erned largely by the criticism of each other’s methods, and 
their fundamental or “inherited” idea of justice is affected. 
A sense of justice will give due credit to the real originators 
of new plans. The desire to be a “good sport” should result 
from a sense of justice. Contrast the effects of two men, 
whether participating in games of cards, ball, or that gentle 
art and game of living. One says (about himself): “That’s 
just my luck—I’m off my game,” “your fault.” The other 
says (about his competitor): “good shot,’ “you got me 
there,” etc. 

5. A sense of humor. 

This desirable quality does not imply only the ability to see 
and share the comical in what might degenerate into over 
seriousness, but means, as in the old English sense, that alert- 
ness which discerns a state of mind, a disposition, a trend. 
A sense of humor does not necessarily imply being humorous. 
In fact, a kindly sense of humor often cannot see the ludicrous 
in others just because that sense is so at one with the other 
fellow’s point of view. Conversely the “humorist” is often 
brutally objectionable just because he has no sense of humor. 


6. A sense of interdependence on the part of members of 


the faculty for the good of the school. 

Though differing in gifts, each member of the faculty, 
through his behavior, contributes to, or detracts from all other 
members. Whether we will it or not our actions are influ- 
enced by our associates and we influence the actions of our 
associates. In other words, our mutual actions are functions 
one of another. From this point of view, the Headmaster 
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must be considered as a channel rather than a source of 
efficiency. 


7. A real desire for the cooperative exchange of ideas. 

The idea of cooperative exchange implies that there should 
be an exchange of criticism of all kinds—positive and nega- 
tive, constructive and destructive. We hear much in this 
line: “If you have any constructive criticism to make, go 
ahead,” it being tacitly understood that destructive criticism 
is not sought. Yet the observer is often in a good position to 
make a destructive criticism but has not the familiarity with 
the subject to make his criticism constructive. A Harvard 
instructor said to me after I had taken his course: “Say any- 
thing you like about the course. Knock it. I want your reac- 
tion. Don’t feel your criticism must be constructive, that’s 
my job.” Conversely I do not agree with that part of the 
Code of Ethics of the Cincinnati Teachers’ Association adopted 
June, 1922, which states: “No teacher should ever criticise or 
allow criticism of co-workers or predecessors, unless in a con- 
structive way.” The function of destructive criticism is rev- 
elation to the one criticised—and perhaps relief to the critic. 
A suppressed criticism may form an attitude suggestive of a 
wound superficially healed, but festered. 

A real desire for cooperative exchange of ideas implies, 
then, the willingness to take suggestions. But quite as impor- 
tant as the desire of exchange is the content of exchange. We 
must accordingly have something worthy to exchange, some- 
thing which has an exchange value. We have a surfeit of 
impulses directing us to mass play, to organizations, to a 
realization that we, as mere individuals, do not count. But, 
be it realized, communities, organizations and nations are gen- 
erally more selfish than the individuals which make them; the 
voice of God is not the voice of the people, but is heard as “a 
still small voice” by the man who is in solitary communion 
with God. It behooves us, therefore, to be filled with a justi- 
fiable individualism and not lose ourselves in impersonal mass 
thinking—or as the hymn writer suggests, “in heaven above,” 
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unless we can be sure we have found heaven. Sodom might 
have been saved if the “ten good men” had been found. 
There probably were ten good men but they hid their light 
under a bushel possibly through fear, and through lack of 
faith that they were the keymen of the situation. It takes 
courage to maintain an individualism when it is not popular. 
We must have faith in the great saving power of just one 
good point of view. The idea of a justifiable individualism 
should guard against the conception of the Headmaster as 
the “master mind.” There is no “master mind,” but there 
may be and should be several “master minds,” that is, spe- 
cialists, whose knowledge gives authority. 


8. Loyalty to the good in each other and in the school. 

Loyalty, as we use it, is the whole-hearted, thorough-going 
devotion of a teacher to his cause resulting in a sustained, 
practical effort. It might be suggested that loyalty would 
come naturally from a sense of responsibility, or might even 
be identified with it. A sense of responsibility, as we have 
used the word, means a realization of the dependence of others 
upon our acts. A sense of responsibility may be forced upon 
us. We may, without wishing it, be engaged in the business of 
teaching. Now, loyalty has a transcendent implication and 
may even be at variance with our sense of responsibility. A 
sense of responsibility is usually transient, loyalty permanent; 
the former leads to the performance of duties for self and 
others, the latter is a devotion to convictions and is never self- 
centered. A sense of responsibility does not necessarily de- 
velop into a loyalty, whereas loyalty produces a sense of re- 
sponsibility in some specific way. A sense of responsibility 
is, in general, not transferable, loyalty is highly transferable. 
A sense of responsibility owes allegiance to the best or the 
worst (according to one’s lights) because it is based on duty, 
loyalty is devoted to the best (according to one’s lights). A 
sense of responsibility is perfected by success, loyalty is per- 
fected by failure, idealization, giving up of self. A sense of 
responsibility is usually paid for, loyalty is not. 
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Loyalty to an immediate superior, to colleagues, to pupils— 
all these loyalties are necessary and desirable, but an inclusive 
and greater loyalty is loyalty to the teaching profession. One 
method of stimulating that loyalty is by providing for fear- 
less and, as far as practicable, unhampered discussions by the 
faculty. I may disagree with my friend in many things—in 
administrative measures, in policies, in tastes, but I am at 
the same time at one with him because we know that we are 
both striving for the same end—progress in education. 

Loyalty is stimulated through asking and sometimes giving 
advice, incidentally breaking the barrier of the direct control 
of the Headmaster. Each teacher will then serve his own 
cause so that any colleague with whom he comes in contact 
serves better his cause. In short, he will idealize his profes- 
sion and if his idealization be sincere and earnest, it will be 
productive. 

Teachers must be moved by the highest type of loyalty; the 
cause must be lifted beyond the realm of mere immediate 
objectives, as, for example, the punishment of offenders, and 
must develop a transferable generalized attitude towards all 
offenders. In order to make the sense of loyalty transferable 
we must make a conscientious effort to generalize it. Some 
of the causes must be sufficiently high and perhaps unattain- 
able for the immediate future. The cause may mean frustra- 
tion and fight, with, however, the final result of closer school 
ties and greater individual friendships. Witness the loyalty 
of graduates of some schools, when former friends and teach- 
ers are gone and nothing but buildings remain. 


Limitations to Mutual Guidance: 


The idea of Mutual Guidance sets varying limits according 
to the varying personnel of the faculty. There is a different 
connotation according to the size and the composition of the 
group—the “we.” The smaller “we” in teachers’ groups may 
have greater possibilities for mutual guidance but the exalta- 
tion of any one “we” over another “we” has for its limit the 
possibility of creating favorites, of stratifying the faculty and 
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defeating the very purpose for which the groups and the guid- 
ance resulting from those groups has been initiated. 

Another possible limit preventing the too general or indis- 
criminate adoption of mutual guidance and the resulting dem- 
ocratic attitudes and actions is the possibility of the division 
of authority. It is quite possible that a confusion of advice 
neither leavened nor integrated by the Headmaster would pro- 
duce segregated action, division of authority and a spineless 
school administration. 

Still another limit to the administration of mutual guidance 
is due to the unequal amount of guidance possible in the ex- 
change of guidance. One man can give more than another. 
Advice should not be given, perhaps, unless it is asked for, 
but even when asked for, there is an uneasy feeling in the 
heart of the recipient if he cannot in some way pay for the 
advice, either by giving advice, at some suitable time, in re- 
turn, or by rendering an appropriate service. Paying for 
guidance given by physician, lawyer or engineer relieves the 
recipient of an uncomfortable feeling of obligation. Such pay- 
ment is obviously not possible between teachers in service. 
But an equivalence in the form of cooperative exchange is 
possible. In fact, some thought, some sacrifice, must enter 
both sides of the transaction. Kipling reminds us: “It is a 
hard law but an old one—Rome died learning it, as our West- 
ern civilization may die—that if you give any man anything 
that he has not painfully earned for himself, you infallibly 
make him or his descendants your devoted enemies.” But the 
giver, to quote George Herbert Palmer, must have “a readi- 
ness to be forgotten.” 

Only certain kinds of advice can be on an exchange basis. 
One-sided, but necessary advice, cannot always be on an ex- 
change basis—such advice as a Headmaster gives a junior 
master in regard to salary or transfer to another school. 
But even in this case a deferred cooperative exchange may be 
obtained. 
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General suggestions of procedure for faculty meetings: 


1. Provide a homelike, stimulating atmosphere in a room 
guaranteed free from outside interruptions. 


2. Some parliamentary procedure with a predetermined 
program is usually necessary in any faculty meeting where 
there are more than four or five participants. This procedure, 
however, should come as a measure to fill a need and not be 
considered desirable per se. We are all familiar with a 
certain threshold inspiration as teachers adjourn from a 
meeting, linger by the doors and begin to talk as they have 
never talked before. A parliamentary procedure limiting the 
verbalist and encouraging the reticent by a formal imper- 
sonal routine may make for a more diffuse discussion. 

3. The use of first names, if coming through a natural 
growth of friendship, is a kind of oral recognition of that 
friendship, one of the sources of an effective mutual guidance. 

4. Leadership should be divided and rotated. In any co- 
operative effort and in particular in the attempt to progress 
through mutual guidance, should there be any obsolute final 
authority in regard to what advice or guidance should be 
given? 

As it is usually easier to fall into the way of the autocrat, 
there is at present, I believe, little danger of over-emphasizing 
the value of decentralizing the authority. As no one can be 
expert in all things, a rotative leadership in faculty meetings 
seems to be reasonable. 


Concrete Problems: 


1. Courses of study and contents of courses will need to be 
suggested and adopted. School life will present conflicts of 
opinions. A few examples will demonstrate how any concrete 
problem may be solved. 

What should be the procedure in a faculty meeting when, 
during the discussion, one master says: “I am convinced that 
we ought to stick to X’s Geometry,” and another equally con- 
vinced master says: “We ought to give up the formal euclid- 
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ean procedure and follow general mathematics, as in Y’s 
Geometry.” 

In the first place the chairman should be ready to delegate 
to the appropriate committee this problem for later discussion 
so that those qualified and only those qualified will be present 
at the discussion. There will then be no audience to merely 
watch the fight. If a man knows what he is talking about he 
bases his argument to use X’s or Y’s Geometry on facts and 
does not rely so much on his own personality. He will say, 
for instance, that he prefers Y’s Geometry to X’s because 
Y’s Geometry adheres more closely to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion’s suggestions for reorganization, because it has twenty- 
five percent more verbal problems, because the analytic method 
is stressed more, etc., etc. He will not say, “All I know is that 
I have used X’s Geometry for fifteen years and it is the best 
book I know.” 

In the second place I believe that a committee of two, in 
such a case, is preferable to a larger committee. One man 
can meet another’s objections with more mutual justice if he 
is freed from a third person’s eddy currents, which demand 
a multiple response not conducive to the deepest thinking. 

In the third place the choice of a textbook ought to be en- 
trusted to the final agreement of the men discussing the prob- 
lem and only as a last resort rest on the arbitrary power of a 
superior even though one of the contestants be the Headmas- 
ter. Discussions based on established facts are not apt to 
end in deadlocks. 

2. Methods of teaching will need discussion and some 
standardization. Discussion and subsequent standardization 
are stimulated by allowing each teacher the knowledge of 
other teachers’ methods through intervisitation of classes. 
As Burton points out, “Some teachers object strenuously and 
criticise the plan severely.” Possibly this objection comes 
from the fixing of a “visiting day,’”’ when the classes visited 
may be primed for a display causing an artificial interruption 
in the teacher’s work. Again the objection may come because 
felt as a forced measure from “above,” not as a result of a 
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whole-hearted mutual discussion. Sometimes a teacher objects 
to being visited because he is embarrassed by the visit. To be 
effective the visitor and the visited must be in sympathy with 
each other and on intimate enough terms to take and give well- 
meant criticisms as well as to learn from observation. 

That methods of teaching can be improved by mutual 
guidance may be seen by some examples taken from our 
experience. 

(a) Boys’ “type” errors are collected for a period of two 
weeks by individual masters. These errors are analyzed by 
the master most proficient in Educational Psychology, who 
suggests remedies and subsequently checks the practical work- 
ing of these suggestions. 

(b) Each master studies some subject, such as the Dalton 
Plan, Physical Education, Learning How to Study, or his in- 
dividual method in a specific subject, posts a bibliography on 
the subject and later leads a discussion. 

(c) One more example will show how divergent methods 
(which necessarily include some divergence in content) may 
be practically applied to the boys, after the faculty has agreed 
to disagree. 

I may agree with a teacher in regard to the aim of teaching 
civics and arithmetic, but I may part company with him in 
the practical application of these aims. He, on the one hand, 
might hold that Wilson was the greatest man of the last sixty- 
five years, and that reflective thinking in arithmetic should 
come after prolonged practice in manipulation. I, on the other 
hand, might not believe that Wilson should be given as much 
credit, nor that direct instruction in reflective thinking can 
safely postponed until manipulation is fairly mastered. I 
am quite willing to admit that my friend’s results are as good 
as mine and therefore feel that both points of view should be 
allowed to be carried to their logical conclusion. I might say 
to my class in effect: ‘““Now for the other side of the picture 
of Wilson, Mr. X, who will have you tomorrow, has a better 
understanding.” And Mr. X might refer some boys to me 
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in regard to “Approximate Methods in Arithmetic,” methods 
with which he might not be wholly in sympathy. 

We obtain, thus, through guidance of each other, an inte- 
gration of antinomies. It is not a golden mean, a colorless 
average, but rather an inclusive summation. 

The great master contributes to this summation not only 
by adhering to his own loyalty but, to quote Royce, by being 
“loyal to loyalty” in general, i. e., by being loyal to the devo- 
tion of his colleagues whether he agrees with the object of 
that devotion or not. Such a master will help every other 
master or boy to become a nobler minister to his purpose. 
Such a master might say with Voltaire: “I disapprove of all 
you say and will fight to the death your right to say it.” 

Showing a less hopeful viewpoint, we often hear, “I dislike 
beating about the bush. I want to hear things in a direct 
way.” <A true sentiment, but only true when men are friends 
or have a strong bond of sympathy within them. Frankness 
implies some frustration, for fortuitous complete agreement 
through identical personalities is not probable. It means 
either a suppressed disagreement or an inactive brain. The 
frustration which comes from devotion to an ideal is illum- 
inating and stimulating when divorced from personal feeling. 
Disagreements are profitable if followed by open discussion. 
This open discussion is hard to stimulate, quite as hard as to 
stimulate friendship which is the necessary foundation of per- 
fect openness. Any teacher should feel perfectly free to talk 
as foolishly as he wishes in a faculty meeting, any kind of 
criticism should be encouraged—open criticism is hard enough 
to obtain, so we ought not to be particular in regard to its 
variety—. It is a grave mistake, however, for any master 
to leave a meeting and tell any boy in whom he thinks he can 
trust about what has happened in the meeting. In fact, what 
happens at a meeting should no more be published than should 
the deliberations of a family circle. 

3. Guidance in leisure and recreation. 

This is probably the most delightful of mutual adult guid- 
ance, for it puts no burden of tact on the giver and the re- 
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ceiver can scorn the gift without hurting anybody’s feelings. 
The purposes of such guidance are worthy. The most consci- 
entious teachers are those most in need of the tempering in- 
fluence of recreation and relaxation and are probably (unless 
they appreciate the importance of their jobs enough to be effi- 
cient) the hardest ones to guide. Efficiency, wisdom and 
health all come by opportunity of some leisure, therefore it is 
important for each of us to urge others to plan systematic 
rests and recreations, daily, weekly, monthly and yearly. 

The ideal of relaxation or recreation is to be able to relax 
or “re-create” yourself with any member of the faculty. This 
is not universally possible. Absence or strict seclusion, ex- 
cept for the chosen few friends, is hence necessary. It is even 
advisable to withdraw, sometimes, from friends (at least from 
our associates in labor) as the only means of relaxation. 

4. The school curriculum should be flexible enough to 
allow some profitable individual pursuits. Hobbies are desir- 
able. To be specific, each master might deliver to the faculty 
a lecture on some subject, in which he is the unquestioned 
authority, such as farming in New England, Pottery, Paint- 
ing, Lithographs, the position of chemical research today, 
modern poetry. This is an example of guidance that is not 
on an exchange basis, except in so far as the questions of 
the audience are stimulators to further thought. 

5. The relation of the teacher’s work to his citizenship 
must be adjusted. The guidance we receive and give in citi- 
zenship comes from example and discussion. 

Participation in the activities of the local men’s club, 
grange, church or town meeting or caucus is in itself the best 
sort of guidance to the participator and to those with whom 
he comes in contact—his fellow teachers. Every teaciier 
should aim to bear some civic responsibility and by his ex- 
ample stimulate other teachers to do likewise. His school re- 
sponsibilities should not be such as to make impossible his 
civic responsibilities. The freest kind of discussion in regard 
to town, state or national affairs tends to clarify one’s own 
views and to influence others either to hold to their own ideas 
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more stoutly or to change. Education usually not only bridges 
but decreases the gap between individual opinions. 


6. Mutual discussion of general school policies. 


No effective participation in the determination of school 
policies by teachers is possible without mutual guidance. Par- 
ticipation and concurrent guidance cannot be universal but 
only according to the capacity of the teachers. The larger 
policies are touched only by the few teachers of greater capac- 
ity. Accordingly it has been suggested that teachers’ votes 
have a varying worth. That they do have a varying worth 
in influencing other votes is a fact, but to limit the power of 
the vote itself seems to me a doubtful expedient and an un- 
necessary restriction, having a tendency to make the teacher 
feel that he is not a whole man. 

Is it, then, as has been suggested by some writers on edu- 
cation, necessarily, undemocratic, by centralizing some power 
in experts, to have a member of the instructional staff, other 
than the Headmaster, on the board of trustees? True, the 
Headmaster is supposed to be the educational expert. The 
rest of the board is supposed to balance his tendency to be- 
come a “crank.” They raise money, pass on financial matters 
or function merely to approve his report. But there are many 
phases of school life in which a Headmaster is not expert and 
possibly never can be. Here lies the opportunity of an asso- 
ciate master. 

Some teachers may view their participation in general 
school policies merely as an additional burden, borne for the 
sake of rendering assistance to a weak administration. If 
their contention is justified, their help has not been sought 
with the point of view of my thesis; if their contention is not 
justified, but maintained on general principles, these teachers 
lack ambition, vision, and faith—qualities essential for a good 
teacher. 

I have mentioned some of the individual differences as 
found in the teachers of a boarding school. We have seen 
that even though widely divergent, these differences may show 
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a common purpose. We have tried to show that mutual guid- 


ance of teacher's in service when given in the light of mutual | 
understanding tends to a broader conception of the individual 
teacher’s work, a greater unity of interaction among the 
teachers, and consequently a happier and more productive 
faculty life. 
As one of the methods, then, of dignifying and perfecting 
the profession of schoo] mastering, I plead for a wholehearted 
consideration of mutual guidance of teachers. 
When the Clouds are Dark 
It is pleasing to see, though the clouds are dark, 
And life’s path is so hard to tread, 
That by going along, through the land of hope, 
We shall find brighter lights ahead: 
That the clouds may be chased all away at last, 
If pursued by the sun’s bright light : 
For there never has yet been a time so dark, 
But the daylight would follow night. 
And so when we are sad and the world seems dark, 
Let us ask for the Father’s light 
To be guiding us out of the soul’s despair, 
To the days which will seem more bright. 
Have fond hope and sweet faith in the prayers you give, 
And expect that they will come true: 
Then the Father will hear and his loving smile 
Will be bringing rewards to you. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT, 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 
} 
} 








Babbitt Junior and the Small College* 


H. GUEST, LECTURER IN ECONOMICS, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
CALIFORNIA 
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MMIC? AP BITT apparently was none too well satisfied 
with the practical results of his college educa- 

B tion. It was not the lack of Latin and Greek, 

which he could have had if he had wished it; nor 
eee wee it the poor showing he had made in Eng- 
ish Masterpieces and in Philosophy. The diffi- 
culty lay much deeper and he was resolved that 
mummies he would do his best to see to it that it should 
not go unremedied. His son should not be obliged to go 
through college without acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the business world and how to make a mark in it. 

His chance came when Babbitt Junior was still a student 
in high school. Babbitt was elected to the Board of Trustees 
of his Alma Mater, and at the first meeting of the Board 
following that event he pointed out this serious lack in the 
curriculum and proposed an immediate remedy. He proposed 
the establishment of a Department of Business Administra- 
tion and insisted that it was necessary for the college to do 
this if it were to do its full duty to its young patrons. Babbitt 
waxed eloquent, indeed, in explaining how the college would 
not only perform a great service to its young men—yes, and 
to its young women as well—but how it also would be laying a 
firm foundation for its own future prosperity inasmuch as it 
could expect to attract many more capable young people to 
its student ranks. 

The Board was quite won over to Babbitt’s point of view, 
the Department of Business Administration was established 
and a gentleman holding the degree of M. B. A. from the Uni- 
versity of Jabbergrab was called to be its head and entire 
teaching staff as well. Courses were offered in Commercial 
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Geography, Business Organization, Accounting, Business Law, 
Foreign Trade, Salesmanship, Advertising, Real Estate, In- 
surance, and Corporation Finance. The first two named 
courses were required of all majors in the department. The 
other courses were open to all students in the college except 
that the introductory course in Economics was a prerequisite 
to the courses in Foreign Trade and Corporation Finance. 

Young Babbitt came to college with great eagerness and 
enrolled for the two required courses at once so as to be eli- 
gible for as much as possible of this highly practical academic 
work. He had not listened to his father’s eloquence on this 
very live subject for nothing. During the four years to 
graduation, he “took” every course offered in this Department, 
most of the courses in the Department of Economics which 
his father had recommended as “second best” (he omitted 
Labor Problems and the History of Economic Thought), and 
a hodge-podge of courses from other departments. 

Thus the young man found himself equipped by the De- 
partment of Business Administration with the following 
choice tidbits of knowledge with which to face the business 
world in quest of a position that would yield enough salary 
to enable him to marry the queen of the campus and settle 
down as a pillar of society: (1) a collection of vague notions 
as to where wheat, corn, sugar, tobacco, coal, iron, Swiss 
watches, and automobiles are produced in greatest quantities, 
and the somewhat approximate locations of perhaps fifty per 
cent of the chief ocean routes of the world trade; (2) a fairly 
clear notion of the different forms of business and commercial 
organization and how they functioned; (3) enough knowledge 
of accounting to qualify him for a position as bookkeeper and 
cashier for a local ice company; (4) a really respectable 
knowledge of commercial and business law; (5) a book knowl- 
edge of some of the general principles of foreign commerce 
and some scattered notions of the current practice in that 
field—the college is more than a thousand miles from the 
nearest ocean port; (6) a few rules of thumb for selling 
people things they do not want; (7) some general principles 
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of advertising, usually of a spurious psychological parentage; 
(8) an impression that the real estate business is the best 
for quick profits and a deep-seated prejudice against the un- 
earned increment tax on land values; (9) a feeling that in- 
surance is a good thing to have, and that next to real estate 
it is probably the best line for the young fellow just out of 
college; and (10) a fair knowledge of the problem of financing 
the promotion and administration of a corporation. He also 
had a sad smattering of Spanish which he had included on 
the theory that our trade with Latin America is growing by 
leaps and bounds. 

Imagine the shock to this worthy young man when he was 
told that he would have to start his business career at practi- 
cally the same salary as George Roe who had left school at 
the tenth grade and finished his education at business college. 
His consolation lay in the assurance of his professor of Busi- 
ness Administration that he had built upon a firmer founda- 
tion and therefore would go much farther in the long run than 
would George Roe. Whether he does or not seems to have no 
effect on the cogency of the argument. But, strange as it 
may seem, young Babbitt secretly felt much the same as had 
his father a score of years ago. This feeling persisted until, 
through the influence of a fraternity brother, he secured a 
position which secured him a fatter salary and a feeling of 
immense satisfaction with himself. After that he ascribed 
his success to the courses in Business Administration which 
he had studied so assiduously at the old college, and the pro- 
fessor of Business Administration took to pointing out this 
young man as a sample of what his Department produced. 

The condition described above is not the striking exception 
some may think it. Such Departments of Business Adminis- 
tration exist in a large share of the colleges and universities 
of the United States, and Babbitt Junior is legion in number. 
The utter planlessness of the curricula, the superficial charac- 
ter of a majority of the courses offered, the lack of coherence 
between one course and another, not to mention the limitations 
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of the teachers, all combine to “turn out’ young graduates 
no better equipped than was young Babbitt. 

It boots but little to inveigh against the offending colleges 
and their responsible officials. Still less does it profit to rail 
against the young Babbitts and their innocently guilty par- 
ents. It should be remembered that the Departments of Busi- 
ness Administration are among the youngest in the college 
family of departments and are not yet beyond awkward, cal- 
low adolescence. A dozen years ago, an emergency arose in 
the form of an insistent demand for business courses in the 
colleges and universities and almost over night temporary 
means were provided for meeting the demand. In many cases, 
the transitory character of the provisions made was not rec- 
ognized and steps were taken to crystallize the make-shift 
arrangement. The writer believes that now is a time for 
taking stock and making ready for another distinct step in 
advance in this branch of education. 

In the first place, even the smallest college attempting to 
meet the demand for business education should recognize that 
all courses ordinarily offered in Departments of Business Ad- 
ministration and Colleges of Commerce are not equally basic 
and important. The well organized College of Commerce un- 
doubtedly does make some kind of a classification of its courses 
based upon an estimate of their relative importance. It must 
do this in designating its required courses for graduation from 
the college. But the small college in trying to make of its 
Department of Business Administration a miniature College 
of Commerce often makes the serious mistake of utterly con- 
fusing wall, roof, and foundation of the structure. The result 
is a hodge-podge of courses such as those offered by the college 
attended by Babbitt Junior, in place of the solid business 
foundation which they profess to give. 

For convenience, one may divide the courses usually given 
in business and commercial subjects into three classes. For 
lack of better designations, let these classes be called basic, 
primary, and secondary. At least two courses should be con- 
sidered in this basic class, an introductory course in Account- 
ing and a course in Business Law. These are fundamental 
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courses and provide data that are encountered almost con- 
stantly in the other courses in business as well as in business 
life itelf. The average small college cannot offer enough 
courses in Accounting to make the student a well-trained ac- 
countant. Therefore, it should plan its work in Accounting 
in such a way as to give the student sufficient knowledge of 
the theory of accounts to enable him to make intelligent in- 
terpretations of accounts, reports, statements, and the like. 
The course in Business Law should be broad and should avoid 
legalistic technicalities. Still another basic course may be 
advisable, an obviously introductory course dealing with 
forms of business organization and operation and it may be 
well to introduce much matter of a geographical nature re- 
lating to resources, trade routes, and the like. Principles of 
Economics should, of course, be considered basic in the plan 
as well; for the competent man of business should have a clear 
notion of the economic system as a whole and should have at 
least an inkling of what the social point of view is. 

These courses, the writer feels, should be prerequisite to 
all of the courses of the succeeding groups. They are the 
foundation of the foundation and should not be sacrificed for 
details. Neither should the other mistake be made of over- 
emphasizing the basic courses to the utter neglect of the pri- 
mary and secondary classes of courses. The small college is 
seldom prepared to carry such specialization far enough to 
make it worth while either to the students or itself. 

The courses in the primary group should be largely of a 
general nature. In place of Corporation Finance with its 
suggestion of narrow limitation, put Business Finance. The 
local merchant, professional man, and even the farmer have 
need of a knowledge of sound financial principles as well as 
the corporation official and employee. Foreign Trade, Adver- 
tising, and Salesmanship in their peculiar specialized role have 
no place in this primary group, but rather a course in Mar- 
keting which should include phases of all of the three men- 
tioned. In addition, the other side of the picture should be 
given as well, a course in Purchasing. For the traditional 
course in Insurance, a course in Business Risks could be sub- 
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stituted very well. This should include a study of means of 
insurance as well as a study of business cycles and business 
forecasting. The question of personnel relations is a funda- 
mental one in any business concern whether it is a grocery 
store with one clerk in addition to the proprietor, or a huge 
corporation with a hundred thousand employees, and when 
possible a course in Personnel Administration should be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the Department of Business Ad- 
ministration. A course in Securities and Investments is also 
of general interest and may be given in this group, inde- 
pently or as an extension of the course in Business Finance. 

The courses in the secondary class are of a less general 
and fundamental nature, and should not be offered by the 
small college until the proper number of basic courses and 
all of the primary courses indicated above are offered. These 
secondary courses are Real Estate, Factory Management, Re- 
tail Management, Salesmanship, Advertising, Insurance (in 
the narrow sense of the word), Traffic Management, Foreign 
Trade, and the like. The average small college can afford to 
do no other than religiously to eschew courses of this latter 
type. If financially able, they may substitute an annual series 
of lectures by experts in these various lines, or they may find 
it better to resort to the expedient employed by other depart- 
ments in offering a seminar course for advanced students in 
which the study of specialized subjects is permitted if not 
encouraged. 

Reorganization of the business curriculum along the above 
suggested lines would not only give the student more real 
value for his time and money, but it would as well give the 
business courses a heavier intellectual content than they now 
possess. Such reorganization, however, could not cure all of 
the ills of business education. But it could be expected to go 
far in providing the firm basis for business life now so often 
and extravagantly claimed with so scant reason for the claims. 
The method problem, the textbook and materials problem, the 
teacher problem and many others would still remain to keep 
alive the incentive to be a perplexed administrator of such 
departments and colleges. 
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Idealism and Pragmatism in Education 
EMMA L. ANTZ, NEWARK, N. J. 


plumes TH the method and the content of education are 

directly affected by the popular philosophy of 

BR the day. This paper seeks to show the differ- 

ence it makes to education when it is governed 
alata by either pragmatism or idealism. 

Pragmatism as described by James differs 
from idealism fundamentally in its definition of 
truth. Both philosophies define truth as “agree- 
ment with reality.” But they disagree as to the meaning of 
reality and as to the meaning of agreement. 

James’ pragmatism says, ‘True ideas are those that we can 
assimilate, validate, corroborate, and verify. False ideas are 
those that we cannot. The truth of an idea is not a stagnant 
property inherent in it. Truth happens to an idea.” In other 
words, if the idea works it is true. Truth is a synonym for 
any idea that will get some result for man. For instance, 
our primitive ancestors believed every stranger was an enemy. 
This idea protected the tribe from spies, and so on. There- 
fore it was a true idea until conditions changed so that an- 
other idea was seen to work better: namely, “A stranger is 
considered neutral until proven either friend or enemy.” The 
second idea is true as long as it works. 

It stands to reason that, so far as our human experience 
goes, we have to act as though what our present knowledge 
tells us is true were true. But over and over in experience 
we reach some principle that seems final. Two and two are 
eternally four, water is always composed of the same ele- 
ments, so far as we can see. This fact seems to point to final 
principles behind everything. All the rationalistic philoso- 
phies use this conclusion and base their systems-ttpon it. The 
dualists see matter and spirit as the final principles, with 
spirit the superior in value. The materialists see a mechan- 
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istic universe of matter with no spirit whatsoever. They see 
efficient causes behind all phenomena but not adequate, final 
causes. 

Idealism is also monistic, but it sees mentality instead of 
matter. To the idealist personality is the supreme good of 
life, and human personality is adequately explained only by an 
Absolute Personality. Matter and mind are two different 
phases of the same thing. Matter is the objective side of the 
Absolute Personality, mind the subjective side. The idealist 
defines truth as agreement between man’s idea and God’s 
idea. As man discovers the principles behind phenomena he 
is just so much nearer comprehending the order of the uni- 
verse as it really is. 

Pragmatism says there is no such thing as “really is.’ 
Pragmatism allows any philosophy that works to be true. If 
materialism works for you, materialism is true for you. If 
agnosticism works for you, agnosticism is true for you. 

We are discussing the relative merits of idealism and prag- 
matism as educational policies. Pragmatism is one of the 
most-talked-of tendencies in educational thinking because the 
most-talked-of leader in education is a pragmatist—Dr. John 
Dewey. But Dewey’s pragmatism is essentially a method, not 
a philosophical system. As a method, it is probably the great- 
est blessing that has in recent years come to education. 

Dewey was dissatisfied with the rationalistic method of 
pouring information into students’ heads. He became the 
leader of an already growing movement which advocates 
learning by doing. You learn good English by speaking it, 
not just by memorizing grammar. When you feel the need 
of grammar as a guide, then it will be time for grammar. 
You become a mathematician by using mathematics in per- 
sonal problems. You come to appreciate art by trying out 
the principles of art in the works of your own hands. Through 
activity, says Dr. Dewey, we acquire, too, the great moral 
habits of open-mindedness, sincerity, breadth of outlook, thor- 
oughness, assumption of responsibility for developing the con- 
sequences of ideas which are accepted. 


, 
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Dewey has contributed, above all, the idea that education is 
for citizenship. The child is regarded from the time he is 
born, not as a future citizen, but as a citizen. Education is 
life; schoolroom education should be not less but more social 
than home and street education. Education is not merely ac- 
cepting facts but corroborating them and finding new ones. 
For this attitude, with its wholesome respect for the child as 
a capable person, every child has reason to be grateful to 
Dewey and to pragmatism. 

When we turn from Dewey’s methods to his attitude toward 
the great philosophical questions, we find him agnostic rather 
than pragmatic. The pragmatism of James recognized the 
problems of the Absolute, Immortality and Free Will as vital. 
Dewey does not touch upon them; he does not even deny them; 
he ignores them as unimportant. 

It is upon this point that idealism raises a protest. Idealism 
holds these things are important. It also has a system by 
which it shows them not only possible but probable as truths. 
Idealism would not take away any of the sound, useful, demo- 
cratic principles that pragmatism has given us. But it carries 
these principles beyond our three-score years and ten and 
gives a universal goal as well as a human goal. Dewey claims 
that the aim of education is more education, at the same time 
defining democracy as its end. He is agnostic about every- 
thing except “‘of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

The unknown, universal order is to him “an inaccessible 
essence of reality.” He says, “One of the tasks of philosophy 
is to show what values are merely sentimental because there 
are no means for their realization.” It is with this attitude 
that I quarrel. It seems to me an unwarranted assumption 
for anybody, even John Dewey, to say that it is impossible 
to know anything about reality except that we do not know 
about it. 

Many people feel certain that they already have knowledge 
as to the character of reality. To be sure, it is often the so- 
called knowledge by acquaintance that is almost impossible 
to describe to another. Immediate acquaintance with God 
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would certainly be harder to prove to another person than, 
well, say the color purple as we know it. I know what I 
mean by purple. I know what I mean by God. But I cannot 
tell you about either one. 

That is no reason why we should not study either color 
harmonies or God. It is rankly undemocratic to refuse phi- 
losophy the right to investigate even the seemingly fruitless 
North Pole of knowledge: that is, the nature of reality. It 
should not be the business of philosophy to say what values 
are inaccessible; it should be her business to encourage re- 
search along whatever lines human nature is interested. 

A thoughtful friend of mine claims that our interest in God 
is just a left-over from our early superstitious fears of unex- 
plained phenomena. She says, “Blot out every word and 
thought about God and they will never return.” I cannot per- 
suade her otherwise; but it seems to me that if such a whole- 
sale blotting out were accomplished, the thoughts would soon 
return again. Beauty would still awe us, and awe raises the 
question, “Why? Why feel that way?’ All the scientific, 
mechanical explanations in the world cannot adequately ex- 
plain that peculiar feeling: of rapport with something not 
mechanical. The nature of reality would still perplex the 
thoughtful. So would the problem of good and evil. And 
somebody would answer these questions by saying, “There 
is personality behind all this.” 

That philosopher might be wrong. But the dispute would 
remain until somebody proved the nature of reality. It seems 
rather foolish, to me, to say only “Activity for activity’s 
sake,” “Education for education’s sake,” with democracy as 
the one and only goal. Of course, we Americans want dem- 
ocracy. We want the useful, not the sloppily sentimental. But 
it is not merely gushy sentiment that makes us wonder where 
our friend goes after death. We might be stoics, but that 
would not prevent the question. 

Neither would it make an active, educated society sufficient 
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atonement for the personal loss. If I were in mourning— 
which I am not!—I think I would be very impatient with any- 
body who said, “Forget about it! You can’t find out any- 
thing. Come, be active, for activity’s sake! The race is 
going to turn out all right, if you help.” Well, I might help 
the race by investigating this very question. I think I would 
rather meditate on the great problem and turn out a material- 
ist than use the narcotic of activity in other directions. Mop- 
ing, certainly, is silly. But turning our backs on the spec- 
ulative questions is lazy and I think a little cowardly. It 
is a spiritual soporific to teach the principle, “Everything 
is in a flux. Choose the satisfying thing and be done with 
speculation.” 


James maintained that the idea of the Absolute is a spir- 
itual soporofic. It is, if you label the Absolute thus-and-so 
and quit trying to discover him. But if you emphasize your 
personal ability to grow spiritually you have in the Absolute 
an eternal promise of personal adventure. You need never 
sigh because you are some day to reach the limits of develop- 
ment, the last frontier of discovery. Being finite, you can 
never reach the Infinite. But being the child of the Infinite, 
you have the stimulation that all beloved children have, that 
is, to become like the admired Father. You have the knowl- 
edge that the nearer maturity you come the more the com- 
panionship of the Perfect Friend will mean to you. You will 
not stay childish when spiritual growing up means the im- 
measurable enrichment of life. And you will not make the 
Father wait for your companionship by letting your intellect 
go to sleep on the way! 

St. Paul said, ““Now we see through a glass, darkly, but 
then, face to face.” The idea is a spiritual narcotic if meet- 
ing the Infinite Personality face to face means the cessation 
of our activity and growth. It is not if we see it with 
Kipling: 
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And only the Master shall praise us, 
And only the Master shall blame. 

And no one shall work for money. 
And no one shall work for fame. 

But each for the joy of the working, 
And each in his separate star 

Shall draw the thing as he sees it 
For the God of things as they are! 


(L’Envoi 


It does not mean that the goal is doing things to please the 
Absolute. It is achieving the sense of God’s interest in our 
work. It is the possibility of continuing eternally to do be- 
loved work, knowing that a beloved Friend cares. 

Here is the great thing that idealism has that pragmatism 
has not: namely, the recognition of personality as the supreme 
value. Pragmatism holds that values as well as truths are 
forever in a flux, and leaves it pretty much to the individual 
to choose what is of most value to him. 

Idealism never allows us to forget that neither pleasure nor 
satisfaction nor even life itself is worth while if it stunts us 
or others spiritually. It is possible to reach the place where 
we could all say, “Life is as good as I want it. I stop now,” 
under the pragmatic principle. “Give me the wages of going 
on,” says idealism. 

In our daily education, Dewey emphasizes the well-thought- 
out act for the sake of a society composed of human beings. 
Idealism emphasizes the well-thought-out acts of human be- 
ings with relations to other human beings and to the Supreme 
Being. Pragmatism emphasizes the kingdom of heaven on 
earth; idealism, the kingdom of heaven on earth and the king- 
dom of heaven after bodily death and in the whole universe. 
Pragmatism says, “Man and his progress.” Idealism says, 
“Man as part of the infinite universe.” Pragmatism begs, 
“Meliorate human conditions. Idealism answers, “Yes, but 
don’t stop there. Go on growing toward absolute perfection.” 
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The pragmatist says, “I am content to do what I see is 
humanly possible.” 

The idealist answers, “You leave all the glory of discovery 
to me.” 

The pragmatist says, “In my schools I shall train the chil- 
Gren into good habits of action along useful lines.”’ 

The idealist tells him: “So shall I. But I shall also train 
them to think of themselves as children of the Infinite—and 
to study the speculative questions, that you say cannot be 
solved. And to be sure that you don’t discourage them out of 
it, I shall teach them very thoroughly that poem on “Trying”: 





Somebody said it couldn’t be done, 

But he, with a chuckle, replied 

That maybe it couldn’t, but he wouldn’t be one 
Who would say so till he had tried. 


He started to sing and he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and—he did it. 


It is evident that a community imbued with the pragmatic 
doctrine and one imbued with the idealistic doctrine would 
have very much in common in their educational programs. 
The one big difference would be just this: the pragmatic 
schools would be founded on the needs of man in his tangible 
environment; the idealistic schools would be founded on the 
needs of man in his infinite environment, with the emphasis 
on his requirements for development in the particular world 
that he lives in at present. 
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English Grammar and Foreign Language 
Failures 


ERNEST R. CAVERLY, HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
SENIOR AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sum T has frequently been suggested that a major 
cause for the failure of pupils in beginning the 


S [ 5 study of a foreign language is the lack of 
= = knowledge of English grammar. Conversely, 
FSS preparation for the study of foreign languages 
= = is generally given as a reason for the study of 
2 = English grammar in the upper grammar grades. 
So ELNILAETEVALQNANLNINANANIE oS g gre PI g 7 or 


Whether teachers of English are so successful 
in teaching the mother tongue that they have time for drilling 
in information needed for success in a foreign tongue is cer- 
tainly subject to challenge; but has it been proved that a 
knowledge of English grammar is a guarantee of success in 
a foreign language, or the lack of such knowledge assurance 
of failure? 

If it is true that a knowledge of English grammar is nec- 
essary to success in a foreign language, failures in the for- 
eign languages can be avoided by requiring a satisfactory ac- 
complishment in English grammar before the foreign lan- 
guage study can be begun. If there is no close relation be- 
tween the two accomplishments, foreign language failures 
cannot be charged to ignorance of English grammar, nor can 
the study of English grammar be justified on the ground that 
foreign language study requires it. 

In an effort to solve this perplexing problem in one high 
school, a careful study was made of the English grammar 
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ability of pupils beginning the study of French and Latin and 
the success of those pupils in the foreign language. It was 
easy to do this because the scores of the pupils in the Pressey 
standardized grammar test were available as were the teach- 
ers’ marks in the foreign languages. For this study, the 
marks of the second two-month period of the year were used 
on the ground that these marks were probably more reliable 
than those of the first two-month period. 

Did those who had the high English grammar scores gen- 
erally do the best work in the foreign language? Did those 
who had low scores generally fail? 

Practically all of those beginning the study of a foreign 
language were ninth- or tenth-grade pupils. Using the coun- 
try norms for the Pressey test, scores from 16 to 20 can be 
regarded as the median scores for the group under considera- 
tion. A score of 21 or more would indicate superior ability 
in English grammar and a score of 15 or less would indicate 
an ability less than that of the ordinary ninth-grade pupil. 
On this basis, the following tables are presented. 


Table Showing the Relation between Ability in English 
Grammar and Success in First-Year French 
(342 cases) 


Marks in First-Year French 


Honor Pass Failure 
mark mark mark % 
Pressey Superior 
test ability 114 84 21 64 
scores Ordinary 
in ability 16 44 19 23 
English Inferior 


grammar ability < 24 13 13 
% 40 44 16 
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Table Showing the Relation between Ability in English 
Grammar and Success in First-Year Latin 
(233 cases) 
Marks in First-Year Latin 


Honor 
mark 
Pressey Superior 
test ability 78 
scores Ordinary 
in ability 16 
English Inferior 
grammar ability 7 
% 44 


Composite Table Showing the Relation between Ability in 
English Grammar and Success in First-Year French 


and Latin (575 cases) 


Marks in First-Year French and Latin 
Failure 
mark 


Honor 
mark 
Pressey Superior 
test ability 192 
scores Ordinary 
in ability 32 
English Inferior 
grammar ability 14 
q 42 


It is interesting and probably significant that although two 
entirely different groups of pupils were beginning Latin and 
French, their percentage distribution according to ability is 
exactly the same. Sixty-four per cent of those who were be- 
ginning the study of each language showed superior ability 
in their standardized English grammar tests, twenty-three 
per cent were of average ability, and thirteen per cent of in- 


ferior ability. 
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Of the pupils with superior grammar ability, more than 
half (fifty-two per cent) received honor marks. On the other 
hand, thirteen per cent of these superior pupils failed. Of 
the pupils with inferior grammar ability, only thirty-five per 
cent failed and nineteen per cent received honor marks. 

To state the results in another way: more than six out of 
every ten who begin a foreign language are of superior gram- 
mar ability, and five out of six of these pass. Less than two 
out of ten who begin a foreign language are of inferior gram- 
mar ability, and of this small group more than one out of 
two pass. As would be expected, the superior pupils in Eng- 
lish grammar have a much better chance of passing in a 
foreign language than have those of inferior ability ; but since 
more than half of the inferior pupils in English grammar pass 
in their foreign language, their inferiority cannot be regarded 
as evidence of certain failure. All that can be said of them 
is that they have a fifty-fifty chance of passing, whereas the 
pupils of superior grammar ability have five chances out of 
six of passing. 

There is almost no evidence of close correlation between 
ability in English grammar and success in beginning the 
study of a foreign language. There are too many failures 
among the superior pupils and too many successes among the 
inferior pupils to justify a conclusion that a knowledge of or 
ability in English grammar is essential to success in a foreign 
language. Likewise, it is impossible to justify a conclusion 
that the cause of pupils’ failures in foreign languages is lack 
of knowledge or ability in English grammar, for more than 
half of such inferior pupils who begin a foreign language 
succeed in passing it. I do not know how foreign language 
teachers are going to account for a rather large percentage of 
failures, but I am satisfied that when more than eight out of 
ten pupils in foreign language classes are of average or 
superior ability in English grammar and more than one out 
of two of the small inferior group pass, lack of English gram- 
mar cannot justly be given as an important reason for for- 
eign language failures. 
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Some may be unfamiliar with the Pressey grammar test, or 
may question its validity in a study of this kind. The Pressey 
test consists of thirty groups of sentences, illustrating thirty 
common grammatical problems. Each group contains four 
sentences, one of which is grammatically incorrect. The pupil 
is required to indicate the incorrect sentences in each group. 
These groups of sentences are a practical test of English 
grammar in use: they are not a test of ability to analyze sen- 
tences or apply grammatical nomenclature. Doubtless some 
knowledge of these formalities of grammar is obtained in the 
process of mastering grammar in practice, but, as far as 
English expression is concerned, formal grammar is merely 
incidental to functional grammar. 

If a more exacting or extensive knowledge of the formal 
side of grammar is deemed necessary in foreign language 
study, time should be taken for this in the foreign language 
classes. This kind of grammar should be taught to those who 
need it, when they need it. 


My Class 


I learned to love my class when I 
Was scarcely more than college-high, 
With moods and tenses still in tune 
With foolish eryings for the moon. 
But now I cannot run, it seems, 

To catch at disappearing dreams. 
My big adventure nearer lies 

In distances of children’s eyes. 
Nearer—farther-—by the cool 

Of earth-brown or the bluer pool 

We set our stakes and run a race 
Of gentle fancy in one place; 

And you should see us near our goal, 
Shining soul on shining soul! 


Fay HArTMANN NEWLAND, 
New Bedford, Mass. 





Make Civics Function 
SUPERINTENDENT R. C. CLARK, SEYMOUR, CONN. 


Come IFE activities have been classified for pedagogi- 


z Zz Se tae : 

3 = cal purposes as school, home, civic, leisure time, 
o i = religious, personal and vocational. The division 
= = line between them is not always clear. Many 
Saansnestnee ge home membership activities might be called civic 
= = in the larger sense of the word. Many voca- 
= = tional activities minister to the civic good. 
> NUIUUULAKSHHNNALUNNNNNNege 


Much civic activity occurs in the so-called leisure 
time. We are here concerned, however, with the side of life 
which is primarily civic. Our problem here deals with the 
state activities which the pupil will or does face. 


We have in the past been largely concerned with the teach- 
ing of the machinery of government. Important as this is, 
it is not enough. Just as many who know the teachings of 
the New Testament fall far short of Christian ideals in their 
actual lives, so many who know the constitution and the laws 
of our land fall far short of good citizenship. We must not 
be content to merely give our pupils knowledge about govern- 
ment, we must make them doers and not knowers only. What 
does it profit our country if its citizens know all about the 
legislative, executive and judicial departments of our govern- 
ment and freely violate its laws? What does it profit if they 
have profound knowledge of election procedure and stay at 
home on election day, or, worse yet, cast an indifferent and 
unintelligent ballot. The task is to educate citizens to obey 


laws and take an intelligent part in making and enforcing 
them. 


The first duty of the schools along civic lines is to arouse 
a desire on the part of the pupils to become good citizens. 
This must be a real and definite aim. No discussion of the 
organization of government can do it. Yet it must be done. 
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To this end we should arouse in the pupil an appreciation of 
the reason why we have government. 

It is astonishing to find among fairly intelligent people 
little or no comprehension of what government is and why it 
exists. To them it seems a distant thing imposed upon them 
from above. To some it is a benevolent organization, mighty, 
vague and indefinite, whose purpose is to protect them or 
shower blessings upon them. To others it seems an instru- 
ment of restraint, possibly an enemy to be beaten. To too few 
is it a vital cooperative device for common defense and to 
promote the general welfare. Too few feel their identity with 
it. It would seem that these points should be made clear at 
the outset. 

There should also be some study of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of living together, the fundamental principles upon 
which laws are formed. Too much of our teaching along this 
line is vague and unreal. The watchword of these United 
States is “Liberty,” but what does liberty mean? One teacher 
(not a Red) taught that it meant that every one could do as 
he pleased. Yet one of the children knew that the health 
officer had refused to let his father keep a pig in the rear of 
the tenement. Terms of this kind should and must be defined 
accurately. Why we have laws is a good subject for a civics 
lesson. Government is for the greatest good to the greatest 
number and law is an instrument to make living together 
easier. I should like to see children so impressed with their 
part in the government that criminals should be regarded as 
common enemies instead of heroes, as they often are. 

The ways in which our government touches our lives should 
be explained. How the agricultural and the health depart- 
ment and the various other departments of our government 
affect us is worthy of our thought. These should be made to 
seem near and intimate, as indeed they are. A large stone 
wall supporting a road failed. Many citizens felt this as a 
joke on the selectman. Would it not be a good lesson in 
civics to show the children that this is a catastrophe common 
to all the people? 
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That nine-year-old who said to his mother when she was 
going to caucus, “I hate to have you and dad go out tonight, 
mother, but I know you have to be good citizens,” had some 
good civic teaching. I would like to see children filled with 
the idea that wise voting is a duty as well as a privilege. I 
should like to see them learn to vote for the most competent 
for public office. Some can be accomplished by telling, but 
could not the idea be possibly habituated right in the class- 
room by the election of class officers, monitors, or some such 
plan? Could the children not be taken into participation in 
the government of the room and school? If this were gradu- 
ally and skilfully done it seems to me that there is a possi- 
bility of habituating some of the principles of good citizen- 
ship. What we need is the thoughtful, ethical attitude toward 
voting and indeed all civic activities. Why not develop these 
attitudes by giving opportunities for their use in school and 
classroom activities? Why not let the teacher be an educator 
and guide, rather than’ the dictator which she so often is? 
Would it not be educative? Would it not develop the attitudes 
so earnestly desired? 

To have the right attitude in civic affairs is one desirable 
thing, to enter civic activities wisely is even more so. To 
understand the issues, to find the kernel of truth in the great 
mass of campaign chaff is difficult. How can the voter know 
the truth? It seems as though we ought to answer this ques- 
tion in our civics classes. Children should be taught to find 
sources of accurate information. This means much study on 
the part of the teacher, but it is essential in a democracy 
such as ours. 

In a gathering of men in the lodge anteroom there was a 
discussion of the opposing candidates for a local office. The 
climax was reached when one brother remarked, “Well, boys, 
when it comes right down to it, neither of those men is fitted 
for that office.” Whereupon another made this significant 
answer, “I know it’s a choice of evils, but who, that would 
take it, is any better?” At a meeting of a civic board several 
competent men were nominated for chairman. They refused 
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to accept the position and finally an incompetent one was 
elected. What are we doing in our schools to develop in the 
competent a sense of responsibility to perform the duties of 
public office? Are we turning them toward service or toward 
personal gain? Too often, I fear, toward the latter. Can 
we not correct this state of affairs and must we not if we are 
to do our own duty to the state whose servants we are? We 
can, at least, point out the men who are serving the com- 
munity with honor. I believe it would be effective if we gave 
them some opportunity to serve right here and now in their 
school community. Leadership in the Red Cross or Clean-yp- 
Day activities may help along this line. These are but sug- 
gestions, the problem must be solved. 

Too often officials feel that they do their work alone. One 
man refused to work on a school building committee because 
it meant a lot of hard work, which he did not mind, and a 
lot of unjust criticism which did disturb him. I am con- 
vinced that this is typical of the attitude of some of best men. 
Police, Mayors, and legislators tell us that they need the back- 
ing of the people. I am not one of those who are hysterical 
over present conditions in our country. I am firm in the 
belief, however, that a little appreciation of the good work 
of conscientious officials would do much to strengthen our 
position in civic affairs. 

Our courses in civics are good. Children need much of the 
information we are now giving to them under this course. 
We need to turn our attention thoughtfully to the demand that 
the next generation be informed in matters of government, 
but especially that they be inspired to right attitude toward 
civic life. We must, as far as possible, habituate these atti- 
tudes and activities which make for good citizenship. 
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Agassiz and the Poets 
PROFESSOR H. G. GOOD, OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO. 


I 


umn OR centuries the name Agassiz has been familiar 
= in Switzerland. N oteworthy men have belonged 
F to the family in that country and in many other 
countries, including our own. Yet for us, for 
smmuemmuw the American public, there is only one Agassiz. 
Fame is not the same as eminence; nor is it 
always achieved by the eminent. Fame depends 
, upon the opinion of a wide public; eminence 
and high distinction, upon the decision of the most competent 
judges. A scientist is eminent when he has the favorable 
suffrages of his peers; but he must have been judged in re- 
spect of his scientific achievements and by those most com- 
petent to appraise them. Fame, on the contrary, is what is 
noised abroad. To this canon, Agassiz himself assented; and 
he was even over-stringent in its application. Judged by his 
own standard, was Agassiz eminent or was he only famous? 
The answer clearly is that he was both eminent and famous; 
that his fame was, for the most part, a well-earned fame. 
But it is interesting and may be useful to inquire how his 
great fame came to him. And a full answer would not be a 
simple one. The question would lead the inquirer to Paris, 
to Switzerland, to the German Universities where Agassiz 
studied, to England where he lectured, and to America, his 
final home. It would lead him to consider Agassiz’s early 
methods of work; it would direct attention to his capacity for 
making friends, Cuvier, Humboldt, Lyell; it would require a 
study of Agassiz’s mind and heart, his enthusiasms, his friend- 
liness, his ambition and self-denial, his skill of hand and 
speech, in short, his human nature; and finally, it would com- 
pel a study of scientific conditions in the United States of 
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America. As a result of such a study the inquirer would 
doubtless conclude that Agassiz was fully as great as a teacher 
as he was sagacious as a scientist. It was as a teacher and 
friend that he became most famous in America. 

He was proud of his ability in teaching, signing himself, 
“Louis Agassiz, Teacher’; and he constantly practised his 
profession, not only in the classroom, but by the wayside, on 
shipboard or climbing the Alpine glaciers of his native Swit- 
zerland or the more modest heights of his adopted New Eng- 
land. Teaching was a passion with him and his power over 
his pupils could be measured only by his own boundless en- 
thusiasm. In his tours and expeditions he would stop to take 
into his scientific confidence the fishermen who cast their nets 
for him or the workmen splitting rock upon the mountains, 
until kindling with the contagion of his theme he would 
awaken their own dormant appreciation of the wonders about 
them. His faith in the intelligence and power of untrained 
people to understand nature went far to develop that in which 
he believed. He had the qualities of the greatest teachers of 
the race to an eminent degre. 

He was a lover of knowledge—a trait which all the great 
teachers of the ages have exhibited as one of their most out- 
standing characteristics. From Socrates and before, through 
Origen, Abelard, Galileo, Servetus down to Froebel and our 
own day—for the day of the martyrs is not over, apparently— 
the roll of the great teachers shows a long succession of 
names of men who were willing to suffer persecution that 
truth, as they saw it, might prevail. They were not always 
right, but they always taught what they thought the right. 
No one can be a great teacher who is not a lover of knowl- 
edge and a servant of the truth. 

He was a lover of people. Men may be great scientists or 
great engineers without caring for their fellow-men, but they 
cannot so be great teachers. Only those who love the child 
can successfully teach him. You can teach only him whom 
you understand, with whom you sympathize; you can under- 
stand only those whom you love. 
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He had the creative spirit. He was an artist in his con- 
tacts with people. He had the artist’s imagination that 
enabled him to see the possibilities in those who were yet un- 
trained. Who was that teacher who always bowed low in 
the presence of the children? When they asked him “Why?” 
he said: “I am bowing to the men and women they are going 
to be.”” How many times schools and teachers fail because 
they lack the creative imagination to see the angel in the 
marble, the man in the boy. Not so, Agassiz. 

He had character. We must not be swayed too much by 
some of the newer conceptions of education. It is in some 
quarters today the fashion to limit the function of the school 
to the attainment of knowledge, manual skill, health and sim- 
ilar matters, confusing the office of the teacher with that of 
a mere instructor. After all, education is more than meat 
and raiment and a comfortable living. The child is a moral 
being and the school is a society; and the teacher in this 
society is commissioned not only to train the intelligence and 
inform the mind, but also, even if indirectly for the most 
part, to touch the springs of character. This did Agassiz; 
and look at the long line of great biologists and scientists 
whom he trained for the generation whose fruits we are now 
gathering. 

Love of knowledge and truth, which is the beginning of 
wisdom; love of people, which is the beginning of sympathy 
and the basis of understanding; imagination, which is the 
foundation of artistry in teaching; character and personality, 
which call out character and personality in turn; Agassiz had 
them all. 

Once he told Lowell, the poet, about his inaugural lecture at 
Neuchitel just after he had finished his studies. The sub- 
ject was “Upon the Relations between the Different Branches 
of Natural History.” Concerning the address Agassiz said 
that finding himself unable to fill in the whole time he spoke 
for forty-five minutes and then started to repeat himself. 
With a smile he added, “And that is what I have been doing 
ever since.” Under cover of a social pleasantry, of course, 
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this expresses a truth about all of us. In the case of Agassiz, 
however, the repetitions seem to have been sufficiently varied 
and original to be acceptable and profitable. 

To Longfellow, also, Agassiz once made a confession that 
endears him to us because it makes him more human. He 
was about to open a course of scientific lectures to the stu- 
dents of Harvard, where he had at the time been long a pro- 
fessor. The course was upon Fishes, which had been a life- 
long specialty with him and upon which he had few if any 
equals. He confided to Longfellow that he had a great fear 
(Une peur terrible) of beginning. 

He never quite lost his native French accent, but he seems 
to have been able to persuade his American audience that it 
was charming rather than otherwise. Of his first series of 
lectures at the Lowell Institute, delivered upon arrival in 
America (1846), a hearer said: “Never was Agassiz’s power 
as a teacher or the charm of his personal presence more evi- 
dent. . . . Unfamiliar with the language . . . he would often 
have been painfully embarrassed but for his own simplicity 
of character. Thinking only of his own subject and never 
of himself, when a critical pause came, he waited patiently 
for the missing word, and rarely failed to find a phrase which 
was expressive. When his English was at fault, he could 
nevertheless explain his meaning by illustrations (blackboard 
drawings instantly executed with the greatest skill), so 
graphic that the spoken word was hardly missed.” The dra- 
matic lecture and the skilful drawing drew repeated applause. 
It was another human trait that he seems to have coveted 
these marks of his audience’s favor. This at least was the 
charge of one of his brother scientists. 

Agassiz was a great scientific collector. When he came to 
America, science was taught chiefly from books. Even Har- 
vard had neither bird nor beast nor fish to illustrate biologi- 
cal teaching. Agassiz at once began to teach from nature— 
the only way. He greatly furthered the concrete and direct 
teaching of science in the schools of America. It would be a 
nice question in the history of American education to deter- 
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mine whether Agassiz was more influential than Pestalozzi 
in introducing objective teaching into the schools. Perhaps 
there is little doubt that in the colleges and high schools Agas- 
siz was the more influential. 

Wherever he was, a museum naturally formed itself. Ata 
dinner one evening, a lady, perhaps merely to draw the “Great 
Professor” into conversation, asked him the difference be- 
tween a frog and a toad. Agassiz, not to be taken by sur- 
prise dived first into one coat pocket and then into the other, 
brought out a live specimen of each and then and there made 
the matter plain to the fair inquirer. So runs a Cambridge 
story, like many another, doubtless more amusing than truth- 
ful. It is, however, a true story that the greatest material 
result of Agassiz’s work in the United States was the estab- 
lishment of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard. 
Friends wished to call it the Agassiz Museum. This he would 
not allow. But friends did and to all generations will call it 
the Agassiz Museum although its official name is as just 
stated. It is another curious and revealing fact which bears 
upon our understanding of frail human nature that he fore- 
saw this result and refused to allow the great institution to 
be named after him seeing that its unofficial designation for 
him would be the greater honor. Well, he has attained it. 
No man is perfect. 

In 1858 Mr. F. C. Gray, friend of Agassiz, Longfellow, 
Felton and the rest, left fifty thousand dollars for a museum. 
The university granted a site. The Legislature of Massachu- 
setts voted one hundred thousand and the citizens of Boston 
subscribed about seventy thousand dollars. Agassiz was pres- 
ent at the laying of the corner-stone on a sunny afternoon in 
June, 1859, just before leaving on his only visit to his aged 
mother in Switzerland. The Museum was now a reality, and 
he was its Director. He and his son, Alexander, with the 
wealth obtained from Michigan copper mines, made it a great 
scientific and teaching institution, one of the great institu- 
tions of its kind in the world. 
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He broke down in the midst of his career and died at sixty- 
six. Forty years before, Cuvier had warned him, ‘Work 
kills,”” a statement which he verified in his life and his pre- 
mature death. 


IT 


As Agassiz arrives in Boston the golden day of New Eng- 
land letters has dawned. Ten years ago, Emerson published 
Nature, which has sold five hundred copies by now. Much of 
his best poetry is already written and he has sent forth the 
two series of Essays. He is coming into his great reputation. 
Thoreau is living in his cabin at Walden Pond. Hawthorne, 
having begun with Twice-Told Tales, now follows with the 
Mosses from an Old Manse. Whittier is in the midst of the 
anti-slavery crusade. Longfellow, his best minor work be- 
hind him, is finishing Evangeline. Holmes is known as a 
witty and clever versifier. My Aunt and The Last Leaf have 
come from his pen. Lowell has written The Present Crisis 
and is issuing the Biglow Papers. Around this group of 
major writers there are many less prominent or prominent in 
fields other than pure literature—Sumner, Prescott, Ticknor, 
Felton, Parkman, Ripley, Motley, Margaret Fuller, to name 
only a few. 


Into this circle Agassiz came. Early he became a member 
of the Saturday Club, a well-known institution of that day. 
Of its monthly dinners at Parkers, Holmes has said: “At one 
end of the table sat Longfellow, placid, quiet, benignant, soft- 
voiced, a most agreeable rather than a brilliant talker, but a 
man upon whom it was always pleasant to look—whose silence 
was better than many other men’s conversation. At the other 
end sat Agassiz, robust, sanguine, animated, full of talk, boy- 
like in his laughter.” The other members, many of them, 
were the great writers and scholars of New England’s richest 
period. 
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Holmes also paints the same picture in some lines from a 
poem, “At the Saturday Club.” 


Chere, at the table’s further end I see 
In his old place our Poet's VIS"A°VIS, 
Mhe great Professor, strong, broad-shouldered, square 
In life’s rich noontide, joyous, debonair 
His social hour no leaden care alloys, 


His laugh rings loud and mirthful as a bov’s 


Longfellow’s journal first bears Agassiz’s name under date 
of January 9, 1847, when the scientist had been in America 
but a few months. This is the entry: “In the evening a re- 
union at Felton’s, to meet Mr. Agassiz, the Swiss geologist 
and naturalist. A pleasant, voluble man with a bright, beam- 
ing face.” This is cordial, but the next notice, less than a 
month later, is far more so. The journal for February 3 
says: “Dinner party for Agassiz. Exceedingly agreeable.” 
Note that both title and descriptive phrases have disappeared. 
Already they are intimates. The following day the journal 
has this enthusiastic comment: “The recollection of the pleas- 
ant dinner is charming. Agassiz lounging in his chair, or 
pricking up his ears eagerly listening to what was said at 
the end of the table . . . Iheard (him) extolling my descrip- 
tion of the glacier of the Rhone in Hyperion; which is pleas- 
ant in the mouth of a Swiss who has a glacier theory of his 
own.” 


The Longfellow friendship which sprang almost full-formed 
into being was further strengthened by Agassiz’s marriage to 
Elizabeth Cabot Cary. He thus became the brother-in-law of 
one of Longfellow’s dearest friends, C. C. Felton, the Greek 
scholar and president of Harvard. It was of Felton, Agassiz 
and Charles Sumner that Longfellow wrote in that group of 
sonnets which he called, “Three Friends of Mine.” 
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The one devoted to Agassiz’s memory is as follows: 4 






I stand again on the familiar shore, 






And hear the waves of the distracted sea 






Piteously calling and lamenting thee, 

And waiting restless at thy cottage door. 

The rocks, the sea-weed on the ocean floor, : 
The willows in the meadow, and the free 

Wild winds of the Atlantic welcome me. 








Then why shouldst thou be dead, and come no more? 
Ah, why shouldst thou be dead when common men 
Are busy with their trivial affairs, 

Having and holding? Why, when thou hadst read 

























Nature’s mysterious manuscript, and then 
Wast ready to reveal the truth it bears, 


Why art thou silent? Why shouldst thou be dead? 

} 

ry Happily this group of elegiac sonnets needed not to be 
i written for almost thirty years after that first entry of 
i Agassiz’s name in Longfellow’s diary. Meanwhile it was not 
4 unusual for the poet to attend the scientist’s lectures. Of the 
: lecturer he once remarked, “He warms and glows as he ad- 


vances.” He even, on occasion, undertook to carry specimens 
to the great collector although he could not help complaining 
of the “intolerable fishy odor” of his friend’s room. 


4 It was surely not Longfellow’s interest in science that drew 
these two men together, nor, surely, Agassiz’s interest in 
poetry. Yet Agassiz, like Longfellow, had a poetic and a 
‘ romantic vein. In student days he had listened to Oken and 
ie Schelling and however hard he tried to overcome the tend- 
ency to brilliant theorizing, his sanguine, enthusiastic nature 
never quite permitted him to do so. Perhaps Agassiz’s hu- 
ti manity, his social capacity, and his romantic imagination help 
to explain his friendship with the romantic poet. It is cer- 
tain that their dining together was for years a frequent, often 
a weekly, occurrence; and equally certain that few men, only 
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a half-dozen, are noticed more often than Agassiz in Long- 
fellow’s journal. 

They were born in the same year. In 1857, at a dinner to 
Agassiz, Longfellow presided and read a poem, “The Fiftieth 
Birthday of Agassiz.” Verses were also read by Holmes and 
by Lowell. Longfellow’s poem is short and musical and 
simple. It is often quoted entire by biographers; more often 
recited by school children; and will carry the subject’s name 
to future generations. The only other Agassiz poem by Long- 
fellow is his “Noel.” 

Whittier, who was not of the Saturday Club circle, has also 
paid his tribute in the fine “Prayer of Agassiz,” describing 
the famous scene at Penikese. David Starr Jordan, one of 
the few survivors of all those who witnessed the now historic 
scene, has told the story in prose; but prose that is almost 
poetry.* The whole incident and its setting formed a pecu- 
liarly congenial subject for the Quaker poet and “The Prayer 
of Agassiz” is about as widely known as “The Fiftieth Birth- 
day.” Some of the lines read: 


Even the careless heart was moved, 
And the doubting gave assent 
With a gesture reverent 

[To the Master well-beloved. 


Other short Agassiz-poems are by James T. Fields and by 
T. W. Parsons. And besides the biographical passage in “At 
the Saturday Club,” from which a few lines were quoted 
above, Holmes also has some humorous verses called “A Fare- 
well to Agassiz”’ addressed to him upon his departure on a 
scientific expedition to Brazil. 

A memorial poem, “Agassiz,’”’ by Lowell, is of a very differ- 
ent order from these. Perhaps not a great poem, it contains 
great poetry. No other of the imaginative writers have on 
this theme risen to Lowell’s high level. We select a few 
passages, beginning with the physical Agassiz as he showed 
at the Saturday Club. 


*The Days of a Man, I, 110-111. 
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Ample and ruddy, the board’s end he fills 

As he our fireside were, our light and heat, 
Centre where minds diverse and various skills 

Find their warm nook and stretch unhampered feet ; 
I see the firm benignity of face, 

Wide-smiling champaign, without tameness sweet, 
The mass Teutonic toned to Gallic grace, 

The eyes whose sunshine runs before the lips. 

The foreheads’ high-piled heap, 


A cairn which every science helped to build. 


As there was no scamping in his physical being, so was 
his nature large, vigorous and masculine. And his inner life 
was not that of the thin, cold and isolated soul, “whose genius 
is a thing apart,” unsocial and uncommunicative. He loved 
“open-windowed glee,” “the paths that wind by old abodes 
of men”; he “basked and burgeoned in co-partnery.” 


He by the touch of men was best inspired, 
And caught his native greatness at rebound 


From generosities itself had fixed. 


His humanity was shown also by his interest in the men who 
had built up the science in which he worked. He loved to 
make Oken live again or Humboldt or “Cuvier’s taller shade,” 
and to speak of others who had gone before, Lamarack or 
“his great chief, the slow-paced Stagyrite.” 


His magic was not far to seek, 

He was so human! Whether strong or weak, 
Far from his kind he neither sank or soared, 
But sate an equal guest at every board: 

No beggar ever felt him condescend, 

No prince presume; for still himself he bare 
At manhood’s simple level and where’er 

He met a stranger, there he left a friend. 
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Perhaps Stanton said of Lincoln, “Now he belongs to the 
Ages!” Thus, at least, Lowell wrote of Agassiz in the fine 
closing tribute to this great teacher and through him to all 
teachers everywhere. 


We have not lost him all; he is not gone 

To the dumb herd of them that wholly die; 
The beauty of his better self lives on 

In minds he touched with fire, in many an eye 
He trained to Truth’s exact severity; 

He was a Teacher; why be grieved for him 
Whose living word still stimulates the air? 

In endless file shall loving scholars come 

The glow of his transmitted touch to share, 
And trace his features with an eye less dim 
Than ours whose sense familiar wont makes numb. 


Few of the great teachers of the world have so appealed 
to the imagination and the friendship of their fellow-artists— 
or their fellow-teachers, as you choose—as has Agassiz. These 
friendships and these poetic renderings of a great spirit have 
tended greatly to his honorable fame. Although they have 
little bearing upon his eminence as a scientist, they do enable 
us to understand some of the secrets of his teaching power. 











American Notes—Editorial 


We believe that we should share with our readers the pleasure 
we have experienced in connection with the publication of the lead- 
ing article in Epucation for April,—contributed by Professor E. 
Schultz, M.A., Department of Languages, Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and entitled “What is the Matter with 
the Public Schools.” This article was first heard from by us, from 
the senior member of the printing establishment in Salem, Mass., 
where our magazine has been printed for many years past. This 
gentleman (who, by the way, has long served his city and the State 
of Massachusetts in the administration of their public responsibili- 
ties), recognizing the value of Professor Schultz’s contribution, asked 
our permission to make reprints of it for distribution among influential 
school officials and others in his own neighborhood; which permission 
we were very glad to give him. Then, after the distribution of our 
April issue to our regular subscribers, a small deluge of congratula- 
tory letters began to come in to the author from various parts of the 
country. There were the finest complimentary notes from many 
corners of the whole Union,—letters from Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Alabama, Iowa, far-off Los Angeles, California, etc., etc. One per- 
son asked for a dozen or so reprints,—which he keeps going from 
one friend to another, like a circulating library; another lady teacher 
in sending her congratulations from one of the Southern states, won- 
dered whether she could not get some reprints for distribution among 
her friends; another wrote, “You have described conditions as they 
actually exist here.” Inquiries for more copies of this number keep 
coming in, from all sides, so that our surplus supply of the April 
issue is nearly exhausted. It is quite evident that the public are 
reacting, more or less widely, against the complicated curricula of 
the schools and colleges, and want to get their sons and daughters 
back to the fundamentals which will be useful and valuable to them 
all, in the common employments and experiences of daily life. So 
many new courses, on all sorts of subjects, have crept into the schools 
of today, that it is not only a danger,—it is a commonly recognized 
fact,—that a constantly increasing number of graduates get out into 
business and social positions where they are unable to speak or write 
common English correctly (not to say “effectively” and “graciously”) ; 
or to figure out for themselves the interest that their education cost 
their parents or the State; or to keep an intelligent cash account 
by which they can tell where their money has gone, a few days or 
weeks after they received it. 
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A 


Let’s get back to the fundamentals, and cut out the “frills,”—at 
least from the elementary schools. We believe in all the education 
that is possible, for everyone; but we do not forget our grandfathers, 
who, with few branches and no “frills,” acquired abilities in business 
and statecraft that put to shame the superficiality of many a college 
graduate of today. 


What is education? We raise the question because we believe that 
many people have a very inadequate definition of the word, which 
inadequacy leads to misconceptions and a wrong attitude toward 
many courses of conduct as well as of thinking. One can hardly read 
a daily newspaper or a book, or attend a town meeting or a ward 
caucus, or a woman’s club, without hearing this word used in an 
incorrect or inadequate manner that indicates that the user has only 
the faintest and most superficial conception of what education 
really is. 

For instance, on our desk as we write, there lies an elaborate circu- 
lar letter which has evidently been sent out broadcast, advocating 
the patronage of the “movies” as a cure-all of the ignorance, stupidity 
and inefficiency of the people, young and old, here in America,—and 
everywhere. ‘The exorbitant claims made for this modern invention 
ignore pretty much all that has become the established belief of the 
people as to the necessity of schools and colleges, and deep, hard 
study by professors, teachers, and their pupils. All that is necessary 
is to go to the “movies.”—and never mind the rest! That our read- 
ers may have the scales removed from their eyes, and the burdens 
of teaching and studying forever taken off their backs,—we quote 
here a few sentences from this circular. 

“It must many times have struck the intelligent observer,” says 
this circular, “as sublimely ridiculous that although there are many 
thousands of new subjects for the student mind to study today 
than there has been at any time of civilization’s past history, 
there has been practically no change made either in the length of 
time given to educational preparation for life, nor in the methods 
of inculcating that knowledge.* In the good old beginning days of 
free and compulsory education, the three R’s, ‘reading, riting, and 
rithmetic,’ were enough to carry the average individual peacefully, 
though mayhap prosaically, through life. Civilization had flowed 
along the even tenor of its ways for countless years in much the same 
style and manner. There had been brought to light new lands and 
new people, but as to mechanical, industrial, electrical, scientific, 


*N. B.—The Editor begs the reader to note that he is not responsible for 
the style, or for the grammar of these quotations. 
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biological, or sociological discoveries, there were none, and the simple 
teaching of the simple learning was allowed to seep gently through 
the grey matter of the student.” 

Thus lightly does this eloquent (?) advocate of “the movies” sweep 
away the statesmanship, the theology, the anual, and the other 
sturdy and wholesome virtues and achievements of our forefathers, 
But this is not all. For he proceeds as follows: 

“Have you ever stopped to think of the amazing revolution in 
learning that has lifted this world to another sphere of wisdom in this 
last hundred years? Have you ever considered the fact that the great 
Aristotle might have returned to this world at the time of the birth 
of this nation, that he and George Washington could have walked 
abroad and entertained each other on an almost even footing of 
knowledge of things, and philosophy? The same, or little changed, 
were their two methods of lighting, conveyance, weaving, cooking, 
schooling, philosophy; to be sure there were new ideas of religion 
and medicine, but otherwise little excepting the march of new lands 
and new people upon which they were not equally well informed. 

“Consider well then, the stupendous, almost unbelievable difference, 
between the things upon which one could have had knowledge in the 
eighteenth century and those things upon which people today could 
and should be informed. Upon the vast difference between an edu- 
cated person of today and one of yesterday. 

“The most fantastic dreams of past centuries have come to be 
established facts and as such have been added to the incredible sum 
of human knowledge that must be garnered through education. 

“Since, then, in the same eight or twelve years given the adolescent 
mind from time immemorial for education, there must be added the 
almost incredible march of achievement in the various branches of 
learning, and all of this must be poured into the grey matter of the 
student in the same length of time, there should have been, long ere 
this, some quick route to learning devised which would have in some 
measure kept up the practice of teaching with the percentage of new 
things to be learned. This method, unfortunately, has only just 
been. accomplished, and it has stepped forth with quiet and modesty, 
but with a force power to create a new era of education, and this 
marvel is the MOTION PICTURE.” 

Thus this anonymous writer extols “the movies.” Then,—to anni- 
hilate all skeptics and to drive all poor, discouraged, plodding teach 
ers to the back seats, he adds the following: 

“Eighty per cent of all acquired knowledge comes through the eye, 
and it has been figured out by experts and been found that the re- 
quired time for learning the greater part of the information gath 
ered at school, can be cut in half by the use of properly constructe 
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Motion Picture films. Three tests were made recently in three dif- 
ferent types of public schools, one an average New York public school, 
one in a medium sized city school, and one in a rural school. Pupils 
were divided into threee groups. One composed of superior children, 
taught by the usual methods only, . . . the second had a combination 
of two periods of study and three periods of pictures, and the third 
only one study period and all the rest pictures. The proficiency 
rating of the three groups was as follows: Study only, 30 per cent; 
Study and Motion Pictures 46 per cent; all Motion Pictures and one 
study period, 75 per cent.” 

Well,—‘“‘ipse dixit!” But some of us still believe that while “the 
movies” do pour into the heart and mind impressions (ad nauseam, 
sometimes), a far greater and more natural and potent method 
suggested by the very word education,—-compounded by the union of 
the “Latin “ey? (from) and “ducere” (to lead, or draw). To educate 
is to draw out the powers of mind and heart and will, to impel the 
child or man to wise and noble action, to dare and do that which is 
right. This is a far greater and more beneficent achievement than 
merely to furnish information, or to stir temporary emotion by excit- 
ing impressions that find no outlet save in dreams or, oftentimes, in 
habits that unfit us for patient application to study and useful hard 
work, 

The following is the closing paragraph of the letter which we have 
been criticizing: 

“Correlating the school studies with explanatory pictures gives the 
children in one hour what it would take them many weeks to dig 
out of books and besides cultivates their power of observation, than 
which there is no more efficient teacher, and a power which is unfor- 
tunately waylaid and sidetracked by those who get knowledge mostly 
from the written word. 

“There is no doubt about it, the future efficient schools in the near 
future will be those schools which augment their course with Motion 
Pictures, teaching science. history, industries, government, laws, me- 
chanics, electricity and kindred subjects by the use of this great 
esperanto of all races, THE MOTION PICTURE. Here indeed is 
the great time saver, the royal path, cut through the vast forests of 
the past centuries glorious gifts to knowledge, enabling the young 
and old to sit at the fountain of learning and without effort, drink, 
in understanding breaths the knowledge withheld from even the great- 
est savants of former times.” 

We set over against these buncombe sentiments, the following quo- 
tations: “To know is to perceive, to have definite information.” This 
is well. “But education, in the true sense, is not mere instruction— 
it is the unfolding of the whole human nature. It is growing up in 
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all things to our highest possibility.”.—J. F. Clark in “Self-Culture.” 
And “We have but faith: we cannot know: 
For Knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 
A beam in darkness ;-—let it grow!” 
—Tennyson in “In Memoriam.” 


Space in the Palace of Education and Social Economy for exhibits 
of the United States Government, the American Federation of Labor, 
Georgetown University, and Howard University, has just been allotted 
by Joseph R. Wilson, Director of Education of the Sesqui-Centennial 
International Exposition, which will be held in Philadelphia from 
June 1 to December 1. 

The government will display models and systems involving the 
consolidation of rural schools, in which it is particularly interested. 
The methods used in the education of the Indian also will be featured. 
Other exhibits in this section will include those from the Bureau of 
Pensions, of the Geological Survey, and of the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the National Park Service. 

The American Federation of Labor will occupy one of the most 
important sections in the Palace of Education, according to Mr. 
Wilson, who has just returned from Washington, where he conferred 
with William Green, President of the Federation. The exhibit will 
be illustrative of the origin of the organization and will show what 
it has accomplished. Industrial education in every branch will be 
featured. One section of the display will be devoted to a memorial 
to Samuel Gompers, one of the founders of the Federation. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Green, it will be the goal of the American Federation of 
Labor to outdo its display at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, which 
was awarded the gold medal for merit. 

Georgetown University will exhibit a seismograph, the instrument 
used in recording the character of the vibrations which constitute 
an earthquake. The original tracings made by the seismograph at 
the Japanese, Sicilian, San Francisco and Santa Barbara earthquakes 
will be on view. Additional attractions of the Georgetown exhibit 
will be the collection of ancient Bibles, some of which date back to 
1480. This collection is said to be one of the finest of its kind extant. 
A painting by Gilbert Stuart of the Rev. John Carroll, first arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and founder, in 1785, of the University, will be 
hung in the Georgetown section. 

Howard University, a Negro institution, will send an exhibit show- 
ing the advances which have been made in the methods of the college 
since its inception. . 
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Note: The number of books sent to the publishers of EpucaTion for 
review is so large that it is impossible to give adequate reviews of them 
all. Driven by the necessary limitations of space for this feature of 
our magazine, we find ourselves with many excellent books on hand 
at the close of the volume with this number. We are, therefore, merely 
mentioning many of the books on hand for this department, giving titles, 
authors, publishers and prices, when the latter item is furnished. In the 
autumn we shall resume our former plan of giving more elaborate notice 
to such books as we think of special interest to our readers. Where the 
price is not furnished us we have marked the title (*).—THE EpITor. 


From The Century Company: 

The Theory of Education. By Ira Woods Howerth, A.M., Ph. D. (Col- 
orado State Teachers College). $2.00. 

Principles and Practices of Secondary Education. John Addison 
Clement, Ph.D. $2.50. 

Reading, Its Psychology and Pedagogy. John Anthony O’Brien, Ph. D. 
$2.00. 

The Century Vocabulary-Wordbook. Garland Greever and Joseph M. 
Bachelor. 

The American Public School. John Louis Horn. $2.00. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons: 
A Book of Modern Essays. Edited by Bruce Welker McCullough and 
Edwin Berry Burgum.* 
Our English. Book One. Joseph V. Denney, Eleanor L. Skinner and 
Ada M. Skinner.* Also Book Two and Book Three. 
History of Human Society. Frank W. Blackmar.* 
Representative Plays. J. M. Barrie. Introduction by William Lyon 
Phelps.* 
The World Builder. A basal vocabulary for elementary grades; by 
Nina Joy Beglinger and Belle A. Mackinnon. Illustrated.* 
Caleb Heathcote, Gentleman Colonist. Dixon Ryan Fox.* (This is an 
historical novel of the Province of New York, 1692-1721.) 
Permanent Play Materials for Young Children. Charlotte G. Garrison. 
Elementary School Supervision. Arthur S. Gist.* 
Our Trees and How They Serve Us. Rufus Maddox and Almon E. 
j Parkins.* | 
Selections from Catullus. Nicholas Moseley, Editor.* 
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From The World Book Company: 

Modern Business Geography. Ellsworth Huntington and Sumner W. 
Cushing. Illustrated with 101 maps and 84 photographs.* 

Civic Sociology. Edward Alsworth Ross, Ph.D., LL.D.* 

Short History of the American People. Charles L. Robbins, Ph.D., in 
collaboration with Elmer Green. Illustrated.* 


Ginn and Company: 

Adventures in Science. (Standard English Classics.) William H. 
Cunningham.* 

An Intermediate French Grammar. For second-year students. By 
Philip M. Molt. $1.32. 


Houghton Mifflin Company: 

Modern Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. Ralph S. Newcomb, A. B., 
A.M. $2.00. This is a volume in the “Riverside Textbooks in Education” 
Series. 


D. Appleton and Company: 

The Applied Psychology of Reading.* With exercises and directions 
for improving silent and oral reading. Fowler D. Brooks, Ph. D. 

Teaching Children to Read.* Paul Klapper, Ph. D. 

Children’s Reading. $2. A Guide for Parents and Teachers. By 
Lewis M. Terman, Ph. D. and Margaret Lima, M. A. 

The Teaching of History.* For Elementary and Junior High Schools, 
By Paul Klapper, Ph. D. 


Christopher Sower Company: 

The Weber-Koch-Moran Arithmetics: Books One, Two and Three. A 
new series of Arithmetics, admirably printed and illustrated. See ad- 
vertisement in this number of EpucatTion. The series will be reviewed 
somewhat elaborately by our Mathematical Reviewer, Professor Goff, at 
a later date. 


Noble and Noble: 

Graded Drill Exercises in Corrective English, Books I, II, II, 3 vols. 
by William A. Boylan and Albert Taylor. District Superintendent and 
Principal of School, in New York, City. 50c. 58c. and 65c., respectively. 
The series covers Grades 4 to 9. 


The Bruce Publishing Company. 
A Geometry Reader. Julius J. H. Hayn. $1.80. Encourages self-help 


on the part of the pupil. Gives a new interpretation of old material. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Mind and Mattcr. C. E. M. Joad. $2. This is a philosophical intro- 
duction to the science of modern times. The latest theories are set 
forth in language that can be understood by the “lay” mind. 

The University of the State of New York’s Education Department’s 
Twenty-rirst Annual Report. Published at Albany, by the State De- 
partment of Education. 

The Fortieth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 1918-1919. Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


T. Y. Crowell Company : 


Econonvics; Principles and Problems. Lionel D. Edie (Indiana Uni- 
versity). An introduction to Economics for University students and the 
general reader. $5.00 net. A very full and informing manual that will 
achieve the reputation of being an “authority.” 

HISTORY OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
W. W. Jennings, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Economie History in the 
University of Kentucky. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, Publishers. 
$4.50 net. 


This is “an informing work” indeed. It gives a complete record of 
industries and the conditions affecting them from the beginning of the 
Colonial period in America to the present time. Does the reader want 
to know about population and labor in the Colonial days; or about 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce, finance, the English policies? Or 
about the winning of political and commercial independence; or the ex- 
pansion period from 1816 to 1860, or the condition of affairs during and 
after the war of the rebellion, 1861 to 1900, or about the still develop- 
ing theories and achievements of the twentieth century? Here you will 
find expert knowledge and record of what has been and what is—from 
which you may deduce your own conclusions. Surely this book should 
be sought for by students of history and economics. It should be found 
in every library. It will be a “vade mecum” in every newspaper office. 
There is scarcely any other volume that will make one better “posted” 
and prepared to cast his vote at the polls, than this. As a classroom 
textbook in economics it is unsurpassed. 

Another very valuable book for teachers and students vocationally in- 
clined is furnished by Methods of Teaching Industrial Subjects, a com- 
panion volume to Administration of Vocational Education, and Organi- 
zation of Vocational Guidance. It is written by Arthur F. Payne, Ed. D., 
and there is an introduction by David Snedden. The publishers are the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. (370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y.) 
The price is $3.50, net. 
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From The Gregg Publishing Company we have the following excellent 
books in their particular line: Letters from Famous People. By Sharp- 
less Dobson Green. These letters are especially inspirational for those 
young people who are looking forward to a business life. Gregg Short- 
hand Junior Manual, by John Robert Gregg. An admirable, easy manual 
for students in Junior High Schools, and others who are looking toward 
training in shorthand. The Essentials of Commercial Law. By Wallace 
Hugh Whigam, M.S., LL.M. A most necessary book for any business 
office or business man. A Neglected Factor in Education. By George E. 
Walk, Ph.D., Dean of Teachers College, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia. Essentially valuable to any young person looking forward toward 
a business life; and it will not hurt the older ones, if they have the 


young heart and mind. 


From The Harvard University Press we have received the following: 

Trends in American Secondary Education. Leonard V. Koos. A sug- 
gestive little book that can be read in a half hour, and thought over 
for many months, with profit. 


The Macmillan Company: 

Oral English for Secondary Schools. Revised Edition. By William 
Palmer Smith. Logical, well-arranged, thorough and interesting. 

The Fine Art of Writing for Those Who Teach it. H. Robinson 
Shepherd. This is an admirable book for the classroom or for “the 
people”; for every one writes more or less, and here we have instruction 
of the utmost value, and so clearly and simply given that he who runs 
may read. 

Science of Home and Community. A textbook in general science (re- 
vised edition), by Gilbert H. Trafton. Illustrated by B. F. Williamson. 
Apart from its place in the schools this book should be in every home, 
for daily reference. 

Barchester Towers. Anthony Trollope. Introduction by James I. Os- 
borne. A volume in the Modern Readers’ Series. 

The Speech Arts. A Textbook of Oral English. By Alice Evelyn Craig. 
An exceptionally complete treatment of the subject by a teacher with 
a long and successful experience. 

Magic Casements. Compiled by George S. Carhart and Paul A. 
McGhee. This is a collection of approved poetical selections from classi- 
cal and contemporary sources. Its use will please and educate the 
pupil. 

Complacency, the Foundation of Human Behavior. Robert Bruce Raup, 
Ph.D. Introduction by William Heard Kilpatrick. Scientific, inter- 
esting and eminently practical. 

The Pathfinder. By James Fenimore Cooper. Edited by Russell A. 
Sharp, A.M. In the Modern Readers’ Series. 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. In the same series. 

Teaching Dull and Retarded Children. Annie Dolman Inskeep, Ph. D. 
Introduction by H. B. Wilson. A book that should be widely used in 
public schools. It would be a God-send to thousands. 

The Gang Age. A study of the pre-adolescent boy and his recreational 
needs. By Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D. “Only at play,” says the author, 
is the child really himself. It is then that he makes friends, absorbs 
ideals, and chooses his heroes.” The price of this book is $2.00. 

Readings in the Story of Human Progress. Edited by Leon C. Mar- 
shall. A very interesting series of chapters tracing man’s gradual mas- 
tery of himself and natural forees. It shows him as an aspirer and 
idealist. 

The College President. Charles F. Thwing. $2.50. Dr. Thwing had a 
long and representative experience as a college president. He is an 
enthusiastic and interesting writer. All the conditions favor his suc- 
cess in adequately treating his theme. The book measures up to the 
readers’ anticipations. 

Fundamentals of Dress Construction. Sibylla Manning and Anna M. 
Donaldson. Illustrated by Mary Jane Russell. A practical book for in- 
structors in Domestic Science Departments, and for housewives. 

Mastering English. By Frances Clendening and Maude Clendening 
Lower. An admirable book for classes containing foreigners who are 
unfamiliar with the English language. It is clear, progressive and prac- 
tical. The illustrations will incite and aid the pupil struggling with a 
new and difficult language. 

Vanity Fair. W. M. Thackeray. Abridged and edited by Max J. Herz- 
berg of the Central High School, Newark, N. J. (Modern Readers’ Series). 

The Measurement of Achievement in Geography. Mendel E. Branom. 
A book that should be in the hands of every teacher of this subject. 

The Junior High School, William A, Smith. A thorough and schol- 
arly study of this modern subject, by one well qualified for the task. 

The Psychology of Social Institutions. Charles Hubbard Judd. Dis- 
cussed with the scholarship and thoroughness that one would expect 
of this well known and highly successful educator. 


Lectures on Foreign History. 1494-1789. J. M. Thompson, Fellow of 
St. Mary Magdalen College. Delivered at Magdalen, 1921-1924, to Ist 
year students. 

Seeing America. Book Two, Mill and Factory. Walter B. Pitkin and 


Harold F. Hughes. Presents basic geographical principles in the form 
of fiction. 
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GENERAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD. Victor Duruy (former 
Minister of Education, France). Revised and Continued to 1901 by Edwin 
A. Grosvenor (Amherst College), with Supplementary Chapters to 1925 
by Mabell S. C. Smith and J. Walker McSpadden. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. Price $4.00 net. A book which attempts to com- 
press the entire World’s history into a single book. A hazardous task, 
but well done in this volume of 1,000 pages. There are maps, tables, an 
extensive alphabetical Table of Contents, etc. 


READINGS IN LITERATURE. Volume Two. By Ernest Hanes and 
Martha Jane McCoy, Instructors in English, the University High School 
of the University of Chicago. The Macmillan Company. The two units 
of literature presented in this volume are the Essay and the Lyric 
Poetry. 


CHOICE RHYTHMS FOR YOUTHFUL DANCERS. A Collection of 
Folk Melodies, adapted from original sources and harmonized for educa- 
tional uses. By Caroline Crawford. With Music by Elizabeth Rose 
Fogg. New York, A. S. Barnes and Company. Price $3.00. Treats of 
how dances originate, traces the psychological development of the 
dance, music and the dance rhythm; gives suggestions to teachers, etc. 
A real addition to the literature of the subject, and the thirty-seven 
dances, with the musical accompaniments, will be of great interest and 
value in schools, on playgrounds, etc. 


THE OXFORD ECONOMIC ATLAS. By J. G. Bartholomew, with 
Introduction by L. W. Lyde, M.A., Professor of Economic Geography in 
the University of London. Sixth Edition, revised by John Bartholomew, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. The Oxford University Press. Price $2.00. A very handy, 
inexpensive atlas which will answer all ordinary purposes in the class- 
room or the home or office. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. By Harlan 
H. Barrows and Edith Putnam Parker (both of the University of Chi- 
cago). Published by Silver, Burdett and Company. This is one of a 
series of geographies, this one being adjusted to the Fifth Grade pupils. 
The progressive character of the books of this series is a real advan- 
tage. It adapts the subject and the book to the age and powers of the 
pupils, and carries them along naturally and interestedly through the 
course, leaving them with an excellent comprehension of the essentials 
of geography. 

SAFETY FIRST PICTURES TO COLOR. One of a series, number 12, 
on separate cards. With Suggestions to Teachers. Sixteen pictures in 
the set. They will make excellent seat-work for primary pupils. Their 
use will tend to prevent accidents. Only sixten cents per set. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM. By Charles R. Richards, Director of 
the American Association of Museums. Macmillan Company. 


The preface of this volume explains that the National Society of 
Vocational Education, under the direction of the General Board of Edu- 
cation, obtained a grant which enabled the society to make a survey 
of Art in Industry. This report was brought out in 1922. It dealt 
with the situation existing in respect to the application of art to the 
various industries. Later, it was suggested that there be made a similar 
study of museums of industrial art in foreign lands. This book gives 
the results of such a study. The author visited, in the year 1923-24, 
the principal museums in England, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, France, 
Belgium and Holland. Two volumes are the result of this study, this 
one, and another to appear later. The present volume presents studies 
of museums in Paris, London, Munich, Vienna, and industrial museums 
in the United States. The book is suggestive and interesting, and will 
aid students and teachers who are interested in industries and the 
development of industrial theory and practice. It carries many inter- 
esting and high class engravings. 


THE STORY OF MAN’S WORK. By William R. Hayward and Gerald 
W. Johnson. Illustrations by Philip Kappel. New York, Balch and 
Company. Priee $3.00. 


This is a most interesting book about Labor and Laborers. It goes 
back to the beginning of the human race, and studies candidly and fairly 
the conditions of the working-man, in various nations, at various times. 
It traces the development of the laboring man’s self-consciousness,— 
resulting in more or less discontent and dissatisfaction in regard to 
his lot. At times the reader hesitates as to where the argument is 
going to lead him, and speculates as to whether the authors are going 
to advocate I. W. W.’ism and Bolshevism, or not. But they come through 
safely, and prove that work is a real blessing as well as a necessity, and 
that modern tendencies are most favorable toward the working-man 
and have made him a citizen and not a slave. The steady rise of the 
working-man to social and civie equality, limited only by his own spirit 
of industry and ability, is set forth unreservedly and frankly. The 
reader puts down the volume with a better appreciation of labor and 
a more kindly spirit toward the laborer than ever. 


GEOGRAPHY GAMES. By Myra King. Educational Publishing Com- 
pany. An interesting method in Geography, that will appeal to both 
pupils and teachers. It fixes facts in mind and makes the subject 
popular. 
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A HANDBOOK FOR SOCIALIZING EDUCATION THROUGH COM- 

MUNITY WELFARE CLUBS. By Walter Scott McNutt, Ph.D. The 

Palmer Company, Boston. Price $1.00. 


The writer of this little volume has succeeded in doing a real ser- 
vice for young teachers and inexperienced social workers. The presen- 
tation is lucid, practical, suggestive, and designed to make the process 
of education a dynamic social factor in every community through the 
participation in community welfare club activities. The booklet contains 


suggestions and programs for conducting the following clubs: Boy scouts, 
world scouts, girl scouts, big brother, big sister, vocational clubs, home- 
making clubs, and clubs for the advancement of rural women. I pre- 
dict an extensive use for this little volume. 

The above review is contributed by H. E. Bierly, former editor of the 
Southern Educational Review. 


NORTHWARD HO! Selected from the writings of Vilhjalmur Stef- 
ansson, and adapted by Julia Augusta Schwartz. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. This fully and attractively illustrated book will be sure to 
interest the student. It is both interesting and informing. Excellent 
for supplementary reading, combining geographical and historical infor- 
mation. 


MILLINERY. By Jane Loen. The Macmillan Company. A _ book 
that reasonably encourages the average woman in the belief that by 
eareful study and effort she may qualify for any ordinary millinery 
processes without going to the expense of meeting her needs in this 
line by going to expensive specialists. The instructions in this book 
are lucid and can be understood without trouble by any intelligent 
woman. It will doubtless be widely used in Domestic Science courses. 


SILVER PENNIES. By Blanche Jennings Thompson. [Illustrations 
by Winifred Bromhall. The Macmillan Company. An attractive collec- 
tion of modern poems for boys and girls. 


CHALK TALKS ON HEALTH AND SAFETY. By Walter F. Cobb, 
M. D. Many illustrations by the author. The Macmillan Company. A 
book that must be seen and studied to appreciate its aptness and wide 
usefulness. 


THE ADOLESCENT GIRL. By Winifred Richmond, Ph.D. The Mac- 
millan Company. Presents the modern point of view of the problems 
of the growing girl. Marks the great change in sentiment and scien- 
tific knowledge that has taken place since the days of our fathers anl 
mothers and their parents. A book which should be read by all who 
assume the responsibilities of parentage and of instruction of growing 
girls. 





The Magazine 
in School 


OR some time teachers all over the country have been 
feeling the need for an unbiased and authoritative week- 
ly which deals broadly and comprehensively with the 
big public questions of the day. 
Such a journal used in schools, they feel, would help 
to awaken a new national consciousness and would stim- 
ulate better Americanism among their pupils. 


The Independent fills this need with distinction! 


[TS increasing popularity for teaching Modern History, 
Civics, English, Current Events, and Foreign Affairs 
in schools and the great mass of commendation received 


from state school superintendents and teachers proves 
its merits. 
Our school rates are lower than those offered by any 


similar publication. 


de 


a copy 
per week 


in orders of five or more sent to one address. 
Write for further information regarding 


Free Study Helps 


and the'use of The Independent in schools. 


+ ME 


Independent 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF FREE OPINION—10 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencié 


FOUNDED BY EVERETT O. FISK, 13384 4 
WE AIM TO FILL EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS EVERYWHER : 


Oi headquarters in Boston have a commanding advantage j 
location for a Teachers’ Agency, as Massachusetts, with less than 
one-tenth the area of Minnesota, has thirty high grade Colleg 
Universities and Normal. Schools, more than any other correspondi 
area in the world, ten institutions of College and University g 
being located within a half dozen miles of the State House, includig 
Harvard, Northeastern and Boston Universities, Massachusetts | 
stitute of Technology, Tufts, Boston, Radcliffe, Jackson, Simmons af 
Immanual Colleges. , 
The Fisk Agencies located in the leading cities of America are independent in hi 
local management, whose managers are authorized by Everett O. Fisk & Co., a Ma 


achusetts corporation, to use their trade name, “The Fisk Teachers’ Agency,” aid 
uniform registration blank and other standardized material. 


a contract with the managers of each office provides that they “ 
be proprietors of the office as solely responsible for the local managemel 
bul subject to the Everett O. Fisk & Co., so far as their advertisin 
printing, and relationships of their office to other Fisk Agencies @ 
concerned,” thus providing as in our National and State Government 
or as in the case of the British Empire and her provinces, for genet 
harmony of usage and helpful interrelationship with local contr 


Our patrons will usually find it to their convenience and advantage to patronize § a 
Fisk Agency nearest to them, but are perfectly free to deal with any other Fisk Age 
if personal acquaintance with the manager or supposed greater efficiency ‘of the Agen 
suggests other preference. 4 


“We have placed teachers in every state in the Union, 7 
Provinces of Canada, also in Alaska, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Jamaic 
Porto Rico, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Brazil, England, France, Italy, Ge 
many, Turkey, Singapore, China, Liberia, Rhodesia, the Ha 
islands and the Philippines. 


Send to any of the addresses below for Circular and Registration Fo 2 


BOSTON, MASS., 120 Boylston St. PITTSBURGH, PA.,549 Union Trust E 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 210 Title sd 
N.Y. 28 KANSAS CITY, MO., 1020 McGee § 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.,402 Dillaye Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE., 409 Journal E 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1490 Chestnut St. LOS ANGELES, CAL. bis So. St 
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